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Notes on Translating the New Testament 
into New Caledonian 
Maurice Leenhardt 
Part 2 


It seems that translation difficulties continually increase. It is difficult 
to learn and to make precise distinctions in the native language. The 
native speech appears too inadequate to use in denoting abstractions 
and impossible to form satisfactory psychological terms. How then are 


we to aspire to make these people understand the most elevated religious 
concepts of the gospel, so that they can speak of them with words which 
spring from their hearts? 


Words without Meaning 


Does one not often read in the accounts of missions the phrases of 
converted natives which seem stereotyped, following a “revivalism” 
style or representing the so-called “language of Canaan”? Do we not 
see in this a definite indication that these new Christians have not under- 
stood, but rather have just repeated and imitated, as they have been 
influenced? 

This danger occurs in the work of those missionaries who give to 
their followers the gospel in the same words as they themselves have 
received it—translated and formulated by purely Occidental minds. 
They do not seek to translate this gospel into a language which the 
new Christians can understand, but they naively employ the method 
of authority. However, the fact that some missionaries have made such 
mistakes should not make the translator doubt the possibility of his 
work, There are many people who have demonstrated that a gospel 
though incompletely thought out, can be known and preached by them 
with power. Words which have a specifically religious and Christian 
sense can be translated. 
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In dealing with such religious terms, one should distinguish many | th 
classes: “t 


“Demon” and “Devil” 

First of all, there are those words which in our European versions G 
have been transposed directly from the Greek, e.g. “demons” and of 
“devil”. Such words have arrived to us after a long trip and are still (y 
charged with all the paganism of their origins. The concept that they |} ‘‘ 
implied originally is not always very clear to us. And how uncertain of 
they appear to the missionary who must translate them! mi 

Bibles for the Loyalty Islands transcribed the terms “demons” as ca 
demoni. Only the natives who have been to high school and the C 
indigenous pastors have been able to comprehend the meaning of this} th 
word. They have kept the word, though for no purpose, as I have never w 
heard them use this word on their own initiative. However, the first ' W 
indigenous preacher who evangelized Caledonia, a man of real worth, to 
brought all his school books and all his learning to explain the message hi 
to the first Christians and to find adequate terms to make them under- . 


stand. Many words employed by New Caledonian Christians today 
spring from this first effort, attempted by nationals themselves. The ev 
first Christians translated ‘““demons” by u. The term u suited all actions 


which pertained to the demons. The u might possess a man, and would q 
leave him by means of incantations. He was a sort of evil god. The st 
dictionary assigns to the word “demon”, the sense of “god, genii, impure o 
spirit”. The New Caledonian dictionary would list the same meanings th 
for the term u. One may say that there is an identity. I do not know be 
from where these demons sprang in ancient history, but the origins among | ‘| 
the New Caledonians appear less distant than they are in Europe. The > ch 
old men can remember in Caledonia, that the u was a primitive sort of | “ 
ancestor spirit, considered a totem, having altars and sacrifices offered ~ 7 
by women. As long as the ancestor cult, celebrated by the men, involved | 
the ceremonies of the matriarch, totemic beliefs degenerated, and only 4 
manifestations of idolatry, based originally on the ancient colorful totems, . 
remained. The young New Caledonians today are ignorant of the history o 
and origins of the u, but they have a clear concept of the present power th 
of the u and they avoid being possessed by it. The passages in the , of 
Gospels about the demons take on for them a reality far greater than = 
for ourselves. When one is accustomed to pagan demons identical to - 
the u of the New Caledonians, whose action is limited to the region of | P® 
the totem and who are homeless, lost and in fact powerless as soon as bt 
| fe they are taken from their latitudes, then one readily understands why It 
Te the demons of Gadara entreated Jesus not to chase them far, but to let | th 
them remain in that region. 
ay > But there also the soul evolves and the language follows it. The term | te 
: 4 that is too precise, when it has not enough elasticity to enlarge its sphere PF 
; of meaning, should give way to another less restricted term. “Demon” | Cc 
‘ does not always mean a spirit as personal as the u: he is of a neuter T 
es gender in the texts and most often found in plurals. “Demons” is a kind } 
. of collective noun, and has sometimes a generic sense, so clearly so, 
#7] that the humble New Caledonians instantly perceive the idea in hearing in 
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the New Testament explained. They describe this meaning as pa awire 
“those who hold the powers’ (these are generally evil). 

Another word, which certainly is very French (though derived from 
Greek), is “the devil”. When I was a student and edited the Year Book 
of Missions, I dared, with the audacity of youth, to challenge a missionary 
(without success, however) who in an article put under the rubric of 
“devil” all the genii, spirits, and gods of paganism. This facile form 
of translation has a precedent in Roman Catholicism, as well as in 
mediaeval times, and in current missions. Later on, I myself, in turn, 
came to know the difficulties in translating the word “devil. The New 
Caledonians designated him already by the word Meavora. I knew that 
they used to employ certain things to drive away the Meavora, but we 
were not very clear about it all. One day I questioned a New Caledonian 
who initiated me with considerable talent into his language; in speaking 
to me in the Creole French of the area, he replied to me, ‘Evil be to 
him who evil thinks. Meavora? Why that is the god who...... " and there 
followed a detailed description. It appeared to me that the term Meavora 
was much more specific in the mind of the New Caledonian than would 
ever be the foreign term ‘devil’. 

On a big feast day we translated in New Caledonian the drama 
“The Sacrifice of Abraham” by Théodore de Béze, and we had our 
students perform it. The part of Abraham was played with honesty 
and average talent. But a young New Caledonian, who represented 
the devil, played his part with art and most remarkable conviction. We 
were very surprised that at the time of the rehearsal, far from appearing 
in clean clothes, according to the daily custom, he put on his dirtiest 
clothing. I asked him the reason. “The people should understand”, he 
said, “that the part of the devil must be well enacted, but he should always 
appear dirty”. 

Thus the concept of Meavora has become without trouble that of 
evil. For the New Caledonian he is the “spirit of evil’. The name of 
Satan has each time been transliterated. Hence, Satan and the devil 
are one. If the devil appears as the power of seduction and of evil, which 
the pagan knows about, finds in himself, and calls Meavora; the name 
of Satan is not lessened in value. It is simply the name which Jesus 
used in speaking of the Temptor. Satan appears to the pagan as the 
name of the devil. The traditional method of missionaries is to reject 
pagan words because they seem to soil the purity of Christian thought, 
but this is not the case in our experiences in our restricted field of work. 
It is not very wise to insert into the first editions of the native Bible 
the words that the translators have introduced directly from Greek into 
our French Bible, while in the pagan tongue one might find equivalent 
terms. These are the terms one must discover in order to grasp the 
primitive concepts by which one can raise himself to apprehend the 
Christian meaning. 


The “Word” 
There are other words that the learned translators of the West have 
in vain tried to render into rich tongues such as Latin or French. They 
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found obscure expressions for the common “word” or “speech”, and 
other terms for such words as “ransom” and “peace”, but these words 
were too narrow. 

It would seem that these words would present insurmountable 
difficulties for the translator in primitive languages. Missionaries of the 
Loyalty Islands could not find the word to translate ‘““Word"’, nor have 


language. They simply introduced the Greek word into the vocabulary, 
pronouncing it in the native fashion, ‘In the beginning the Logos”. These 
people are intelligent; and do not appreciate pronouncing words which 
make no sense whatsoever. However, when a Caledonian speaks French, 
he translates his thoughts as they seem to him the most adequate. He 
can easily express himself relative to the man who has conceived good 
things, has said them, or done them. He simply describes such a person 
as, “The word of this man is good”. Thought, speech, and action are 
all included in the New Caledonian term no. In speaking of an adulterous 


chief who does not think, order, or act correctly as, “His word is not 


meaning of the divine Scriptures, but in New Caledonian it includes 
the thoughts and acts of God, “God said and it was done’. The New 
Caledonian has no difficulty in seeing the Word becoming action, 
becoming flesh, the word becoming a physical reality. Our deceased 
colleague Laffay once said: “I prefer to read John in the Houailou rather 
than in French”. 

For every instance in which the translation of “Word” is adequate 
there are a number of other words which cannot be translated without 
imposing on them a narrower sense than they should have, and this 


to interpret Greek words with the help of concepts which belong to 
our Western and modern pattern of thought. To translate the word 
“peace”” many missionaries have chosen, in the native languages, words 
designating ‘‘calm’’, or “quietness”. These seemed to correspond well 
with the tenderness of Jesus, “I give you my peace”. But peace is not 
calm. The great factories are also an image of peace, but not precisely 
of calm and quietude. The New Caledonians have often proposed the 


it is not the vanquished who asks for peace, it is the conqueror who gives 
back to the vanquished the territory he has conquered from him. He 
has wished to subjugate man, not the land, since the land belongs to 
other gods than his. In instances in which the region appears to him 
desirable and he decides to establish himself there, he takes possession 
of it without driving off the original owners, for he considers that the 
original owners have relationships with the supernatural powers 
protecting such places. 

Here again, the process of thought of the New Caledonian is nearer 
than ours to the thoughts of the ancients. We hesitate each time on the 
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they imagined that there could be a corresponding term in the native , 
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easiest translation, to decide which could be the best understood by the 
people. As we explained to a New Caledonian collaborator the meaning 
contained in the Pauline idea of peace, he replies, ‘It is to give peace, 
for the gift of peace alone assures calm in all the areas of life’. The 
term ‘peace’, translated as ‘‘calm" ends up in the quietude of the mystic. 
On the contrary, translated as “opposition to the disorder of war’, peace 
includes the notion of order, security, and harmony. Does not this prepare 
the reader to understand better the meaning of ‘“reconciliation’’? 


“Redemption” and “Propitiation” 

How is the translator to express such great acts of Christianity as 
redemption, propitiation, and communion? 

Volumes have been written to explain these words. The missionary 
is somewhat excused if he does not find in the primitive tongue those 
terms which are adequate to translate such concepts. They are perhaps 
the last which he must treat. One would like to await the religious 
experiences of the natives and let them discover the best formula. 

A method frequently used suggests translating the word first accord- 
ing to our conceptions, while realizing that the conception of the native 
Christians will follow. Some missionaries have thus interpreted “‘re- 
demption” by “exchange of life’ and the term “ransom” by “exchange” 
(still a kind of payment). One theologian, to whom I showed this, was 
delighted with what he called, “The exactness of this translation”. There 
could have been the idea of exchange in the ideas of Paul, but another 
theologian declared, “That is only the outer hull of the thinking of Paul, 
not its essence”. 

The missionary it not a theologian. His only reason for being one 
is to be understoad by the believers. However, the idea of exchange 
is understood by the New Caledonians only in the sense of an equality 
of inter-exchange. In this category are a host of acts, social or otherwise, 
e.g. marriage and trade. 

An indigenous collaborator, reading the Loyalty Bible asked, “If 
Jesus has given his life in exchange, what have men given? Their good 
will, their acceptance? There is nothing equal in these two sides; it is 
therefore not an exchange”. One may tell him that Jesus has wiped out 
the debts of man toward God and that He did it at the price of His 
suffering, or one may present to him some other aspect of the expiatory 
sacrifice of the Saviour, all of which does not fail to move him, but it 
demands from his soul an enormous amount of abstraction to ask him 
to understand sufficiently to be able to explain it to others. Perhaps 
that is the reason why I have never heard the indigenous preachers 
of Loyalty (who were evangelizing in New Caledonia) teach with feeling 
and clarity the doctrine of redemption. They restate the phrases which 
they have learned, but they have not found the suitable terms for the 
thinking of the believers. 

Missionaries have perhaps had to chose the word “exchange” because 
it seemed to them the nearest to their own conception of the redemption. 
But redemption is a Latin word a bit removed already from the term 
apolutrésis in the New Testament. If Paul, a Jew and a disciple of the 
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Rabbis, could already have had a little of the juristic spirit, the Romans 
had still more of it. The juristic significance which the Greek word 
possessed to some extent was reinforced as it passed into the Latin 
language. This meaning has now been carried into other languages. 
Considering the developments of meaning which occur in such transfers, 
one can realize how the translation of such religious terms is precarious 
and dangerous. 

The basic idea of “deliverance”, which is originally the expression 
used by Paul, is not easily expressed in our word “redemption”. If the 
“ransom” (i.e. the redemption) is a logical form of deliverance, it is not 
the only conceivable one. We have seen that the Loyalty Islanders trans- 
late it by equivalent exchange; and with their concrete way of viewing 
things they cannot conceive of an equal exchange between the physical 
death of the Saviour and the spiritual health of man. To translate 
“redemption” simply by exchange is to translate literally the term used 
in French, but it means placing the sacrifice of the Saviour in the frame- 
work of our civilization, basically juridical and Roman, where notions 
of debit, credit, prison, and deliverance from these are elementary. The 
native believers will repeat the lesson they have learned, but will not 
comprehend it. 

Since the preachers who came from the Loyalty Islands wished to 
explain redemption to the New Caledonians, they set aside the idea 
of “exchange of life”, which they themselves did not fully understand, 
and have insisted simply on the significance of pardon contained in 
the death of Jesus, which they have translated literally “to release’’. 

Redemption is thus limited to the idea of deliverance. Of course, 
this concept in the thought of Paul does not exhaust the significance 
of redemption. And the missionary finds himself in a kind of impasse 
between the concepts of complete ransom and deliverance. As a result 
he must employ paraphrases, but these are long and often not very clear. 
One must await the native’s development and determine what he under- 
stands by his experience and expression employed to describe it. 

So it was that one day during a conversation on 1 Corinthians | : 30, 
our old interpreter used an expression that surprised us. She spoke of 
the act and process of redemption as a sacrifice and a small tree planted 
on land that had been cursed either by the blood of men in battle or 
by some great misfortune. Jesus was thus the one who was the sacrifice 
and was himself planted like a tree, as though to absorb all the misfortune 
of men and to take away from the world all its sin. The conception was 
deep. But was I sure that I had understood it fully? We did translate this 
passage of 1 Corinthians and printed it in our little native-language journal. 
Oh the happiness of the students when they read it! They said to each 
other, ‘Now we understand!" Before employing this expression in further 
translating, I took it up once more with a Caledonian evangelist. And as 
he had not yet formulated his thought as between the incomplete idea 
of deliverance and that poorly understood concept of ransom, he inter- 
rupted me and declared, “It is nawi that one must use’’. (Nawi was the 
very term I had learned from the old lady.) “Why?” I said. “Oh, because 
there is the sacrifice, and the life of the plant is the prolongation of the 
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action of the sacrifice. Jesus gave Himself by this sacrifice, and His life, 
like that of the plant, prolongs the effect of the sacrifice”. 

Time will tell if this term, which is at the same time precise and full 
of meaning, is exact. One must not think of the plant in this metaphorical 
explanation as purely a physical object. In primitive thought it has 
associated with it all sorts of related concepts of existence, and even 
the principal of life, because the plant is sometimes a totem. Jesus is 
often compared to some herb. I remember that when my young son was 
once leaving the Islands, the people came to see him, offering him 
presents, and in speaking to him compared the missionary to one of the 
health-giving plants. In this expression nawi employed by our people 
concerning Jesus, there is at the same time the idea of sacrifice and 
deliverance. The word is a living reality and its sense can be enriched in 
proportion as the hearts of the Christians live and grow in grace. Here 
truly is the word ‘redemption’, whose translation may startle the mis- 
sionary who wishes to employ some familiar, concrete expression. 

There is a still more disturbing concept in the Epistle to the Romans, 
namely, ‘‘propitiation". The missionary who seeks to translate this word, 
remembers primarily the Jewish and pagan idea of sacrifice and the 
purifying significance of blood in the ancient religions. 

The lid of the ark of the covenant on which was sprinkled the purify- 
ing blood corresponds to the mound made of earth or of fresh herbs, 
reeds, or boards, which the pagans of New Caledonia prepared as a 
place to deposit their offerings, which are always propitiatory. 

While I was seeking for the meaning of the term “propitiatory”, 
I heard a native Christian explain the text of Romans 3: 25 with these 
words, which I translate literally, “God has made Jesus a sacrifice and 
the healing and propitiatory leaf for those who have faith is His blood”. 
This confusing and awkward expression is translated in New Caledonian 
by a very short word demo. Its original significance is “cicatrizing leaf’ 
or “‘living leaf", the ideas of healing and of life being connected. Without 
the sacrifice or offering, the leaf has no effect. This power, understood 
originally as belonging to a leaf, would be extended in the future to 
other objects, as the word designating it has a generic sense and is applied 
to all the objects asking for or soliciting divine providence. In this very 
primitive idea the medicinal value of the leaf is not regarded as inherent, 
for the leaf is effective only by virtue of its propitiatory value. When 
the people applied this word to Jesus Christ, they perceived that the 
death of Christ modified the relations between men and God and took 
away their sin, even as the leaves in the sacrifices formerly modified 
their status and took away their woe. In ancient times it was to appease 
the gods that the New Caledonians made their propitiatory sacrifices. 

While the missionary searches painfully to explain the great facts of 
Christianity and to make the natives understand the love of Christ, often 
the non-Christians are the ones who suggest the very terms which bring 
the real meanings to them. 

At Do Neva I was accustomed to preach on the same subject at all 
the Sunday services. The day would open with Sunday School. Then 
in the morning service I took my text from the lesson of the day. In the 
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afternoon they summarized that which they had retained of the sermon. 
And sometimes they would use some word or phrase which I did not 
know, but which would express exactly what I would have wished to 
say. In the later services I could continue the teaching of the day with 
an enriched and clearer vocabulary. There is no greater encouragement 
for the missionary than to learn from his new believers and to receive 
something from them. 


The Living Vocabulary 

The translation of the New Testament, so difficult at first, becomes 
less arduous. A miracle happens, and the translator does not seek words 
further; they are given to him by the native Christians. This does not 
mean that the terms which have been suggested are always satisfactory 
or adequate, but they formulate in accordance with native thought 
patterns those concepts which one wishes to express. Even though they 
are concrete, they may have generic value. At least, they are the living 
thoughts of the heart, and they express the realities of life, irispired 
by experience. 

It is said that in the languages of Europe the gospel is abstract and 
metaphysical. But in New Caledonian it is understood, proved by ex- 
perience, and thought out by the people. Christian truths can find 
adequate expression in the language of those regarded as having only 
crude, materialistic intelligence. The missionary has once more expe- 
rienced the power of the gospel, and the people have helped him in 
better understanding this power. He perceives that even though the 
psychological and theological terms are abstract and indefinite in 
European languages, the equivalent expressions as they come from the 
experience of the believer are concrete and definite. He realizes that 
religious facts expressed in abstract terms are so often without active 
value and constitute merely a dead formula, whose real significance has 
disappeared. He has seen the danger of himself betraying the gospel, 
if he does not employ the living and meaningful vocabulary. Otherwise 
he becomes an unskillful translator, dogmatic and artificial, failing to 
understand the spiritual development of the believers. He realizes that 
the first translation is only a rough draft, and sensing that it is imperfect, 
he asks God to raise up among the more instructed of the young believers 
those who may follow the example of Paul, the great missionary. 
and who like him may understand the force of the concrete and vital 
language of life. 

And in the course of their ministry they will see that presentation of 
the gospel message which brings hope to the most primitive of peoples; 
and when the people attempt to express the results of their experiences 
in their native language, Christianity may appear to the missionary 
as though it has been robbed of the historical garments which are so 
familiar to those of Western civilization. But in the native language, 
the gospel appears in all its beauty, light, and power, with a message 
of life for those who seek it with simplicity. 
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The Vocabulary and Grammar of 
New Testament Greek 


Henry ]. Cadbury 


(The following is the fourth of a series of articles, designed to introduce 
various phases of the Revised Standard Version. It is reproduced by 
permission of the International Council of Religious Education. - Ed.) 


Although the language of the Greek New Testament has been 
studied as long and as intensively as that of any body of writings, the 
resulting knowledge in any generation cannot be regarded as final. The 
translators of 1611 and 1881 included excellent scholars in this field 
and their judgments are usually only confirmed by later discovery 
and by re-examination, yet some additions to their knowledge have been 
made. These have been taken into account in the present translation. 

It would be a mistake to exaggerate the extent to which such revised 
judgments of the language can be actually recorded in translation. 
Improved knowledge of the original is often mainly a matter of slight 
nuances, of the suggestions that the original phrases hold for one familiar 
with them, rather than such as to necessitate one English rendering 
instead of another. 

For example, it is possible now to recognize that the Greek of the 
New Testament is not uniform. Some authors write a more vernacular 
style than others, some a more Semitic style, some a more formal style. 
Even within a single author's work—especially in the two most extensive 
contributions to the New Testament, Luke-Acts and the letters of Paul— 
there are differences of style, of tone and of vocabulary. The translator 
into English can scarcely reproduce these differences by exact equivalents. 
The variation of style between Thessalonians and Ephesians, between 
the first chapters of Luke and the last half of Acts, and even between 
Luke and the parallels in Mark, so far as it involves not merely different 
vocabulary but differences of cultural quality, could only by a thankless 
and strained effort be paralleled in English. 

A recognition of these differences, however, and even more, of the 
differences between the New Testament and the older classical Greek, 
enables us to recognize in the former some usages, and consequently 
meanings, which otherwise would be missed. Like our predecessors we 
have translated the cognate Greek noun aéoti¢ and verb motedw almost 
everywhere by the English words “faith’’ and “believe”, though it is 
plain that to the several New Testament writers there are great dif- 
ferences in what those terms meant to them. “Love” (dydzy), another 
frequent New Testament word, must be recognized as having no very 
satisfactory English equivalent, and as being generally unlike other 
words in the language so translated, though in the Fourth Gospel it 
alternates with one of those earlier words with no perceptible difference 
in meaning. Some Greek words are best given quite different English 
renderings in different contexts, while in other cases two or more different 
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Greek words and constructions are best given an identical English 
rendering. 

For such improved knowledge of New Testament Greek as has 
been achieved in the last two generations, the sources are various. 
Further study of the materials that have been long available and even 
familiar continues now and then to yield some new results. The assiduous 
comparison of the New Testament with the nearly contemporary 
authors, a comparison which so vigorously flourished in the eighteenth 
century, when carried on by competent scholars still supplies gleanings 
in this well-reaped field. New literary texts, both pagan and Christian, 
occasionally become available, but the principal body of new material has 
been the pieces of Greek papyrus from Egypt of which thousands have 
been published in the past half century. These non-literary documents 
have several advantages. They are roughly contemporary with the New 
Testament, many of them datable to this day, and precisely in the first 
Christian century. They are the unstudied and natural reflections of the 
ordinary speech of common folk, with which rather than with -belles 
lettres our earliest Christian letters and memoranda ought properly to 
be compared. Few of them are so definitely religious as the latter, but 
again and again in subject matter and in idiom they are comparable to 
New Testament passages. Scholars in all the principal countries of Chris- 
tendom have been studying the application of these documents to the 
elucidation of points in the New Testament, down to the most minor 
matters of grammar. 

Along with the papyri should be mentioned the ancient Greek inscrip- 
tions. They are less casual in content and in style, since they are written 
on less perishable material than the fragile pith of a papyrus grass. 
Some of them have been visible and known for centuries. But whether 
newly discovered or not, they continue to yield to those who study them 
in comparison with the New Testament fresh insights into the latter's 
language. 

The Semitic element in the New Testament was in the past both 
minimized and exaggerated. Today also no unanimous appraisal of its 
source and extent is forthcoming. Its existence is a fact and it affects 
our understanding of many passages. As has been indicated in Chapter 
III 1, the Greek itself is not always a native Greek but a Greek from which 
another idiom shines through. The English translator has three idioms 
to deal with instead of two. He must decide what features of the Greek 
need to be understood as neither a Greek nor an Anglo-Saxon would 
understand them, and how far he should supply an equivalent rather 
than keep at third hand a literal rendering. The Semitic idioms differ 
much more from the Greek and the English than those two differ from 
each other. This applies to such fundamental matters as sentence struc- 
ture and connectives, as tenses and voices of the verb, and as the con- 
ception of human personality. Since the Semitic “and” is not only a 
monotonous feature of style but often merely indicates a new sentence 
rather than a logical connection, the present translation has varied its 


1 The Bible Translator, Vol. 2, no. 2. p. 67. 
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rendering or has left it out altogether. The capital letter with which an 
English sentence begins serves the English reader the same purpose 
as either the original Semitic conjunction or a Greek equivalent of it 
would render. This unnecessary conjunction occurs also after subor- 
dinate clauses and has long been omitted by English translators. 

How far the results of Semitic scarcity of adjectives should be 
allowed to color the New Testament in English, as it colors it in Greek, 
may not be agreed on by all persons alike. They will agree to the fact 
that when the Greek seems to say “man of lawlessness” or “steward of 
unrighteousness” it means the same thing as in its own idiom it could 
describe as “lawless person” or “unrighteous steward”. 

The literal physiological idiom of the New Testament, which again 
apparently goes back to Semitic usage, raises more difficult problems 
of translation. The hand means agency, the face means presence, and 
the English reader might as well be confronted with our own natural 
expressions. The physiological method goes further and is so far from 
coinciding with Anglo-Saxon, which has a more limited and different 
system of physical psychology, that literal rendering must be avoided, 
or else it must be retained only for prompt and important interpretation 
to be supplied from outside the text. That the heart is the seat of intel- 
ligence, the bowels the seat of pity, the nostrils the seat of anger, may 
or may not be known to the reader. If the first two are not literally 
rendered into English our reason will be understood. Even “breath” 
(or “spirit’) and “blood” are used in a more than physical sense some- 
times, while “soul’’ is sometimes most faithfully represented by a mere 
pronoun. If the terms “single eye’’ and “evil eye” are retained in a 
translation, or are rendered, as in this translation, by “sound” and 
“not sound”, it is chiefly because nothing less than a commentary 
seems available to remind the reader that the eye was regarded as the 
seat of greed or of the reverse and that the “single eye’’ does not mean 
unity of aim but generosity and that “evil eye’ does not in this context 
mean magic but what, using another part of the anatomy, we might 
designate today as tightfistedness. 

To what extent and in what ways does the recent advance in know- 
ledge of New Testament Greek suggest changes in translating it? Quan- 
titatively the answer is, “Very little’. On the one hand, there is the 
great bulk of the words and passages whose meaning is and has been 
unmistakable. In them mere alternatives in English expression do not 
reflect any substantial difference of opinion or uncertainty as to what 
the original means. On the other hand, there are the passages that with 
our present knowledge either give as yet no clear sense or yield two or 
more possible senses, between which any choice is difficult. Two 
generations of discovery and study have not affected either of the 
above parts of the New Testament. Only in between them can we 
record the existence of some passages where new light or what seems 
to us sounder judgment has altered our understanding from the under- 
standing of preceding scholars or translators. Future discovery or 
reflection may extend these revised opinions. As long as knowledge of 
the language grows, repeated correction or improvement of the English 
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translation into conformity with it will be justified. No single generation 
can boast that its knowledge of the language represents a final stage, 
or even a revolutionary change, from the knowledge of earlier generations 
of scholars. 

Nevertheless, in occasional passages and in more pervasive minor 
ways our viewpoint is different from that of the past, Certain words can 
be shown now to hold a different shade of meaning. The adjective 
ddoioc, applied to milk in 1 Peter 2:2, probably means, as often with 
other foods, “pure” rather than as in the case of persons “sincere” or 
“without guile”. ddvvatéw in Luke 1:37 is shown by passages in the 
Greek Old Testament to mean “be impossible” as in King James rather 
than “be void of power” as in American Standard Version. The Greek 
noun dzAdrn¢, from the adjective which literally means ‘‘single”’ or “simple” 
(axiotc), had acquired in the period and literary level of the New 
Testament a frequent reference to liberality or generosity, as has been 
already noticed, and it is not necessary to mention even in the notes 
at Rom. 12: 8; 2 Cor. 8:2; 9:11, 13 any other meaning. Another. set of 
words, dtaxtéw, -to¢, -twso, used of some persons with whom Paul found 
fault at Thessalonica (2 Thess. 3:6, 7, 11; 1 Thess. 5: 14), are shown 
by the papyri to indicate idleness or neglect of one’s proper occupation 
rather than disorderliness in some general sense. If the time-honored 
and truthful description of wealth as “the deceitfulness of riches” no 
longer appears a suitable translation at Mark 4:19 and Matt, 13: 22, 
it is because we recognize (as Luke apparently did, Luke 8: 14), that 
in the vernacular dadtj had come to mean “delight’’ or “pleasure”. 
There is now enough evidence to suppose that dugéreooc, “both”, can 
be used of more than two and may, therefore, be rendered “all” in Acts 
19: 16 and 23: 8. At Phil. 4 : 18 the verb is hardly represented in English 
by the simple present tense “I have”, for the Greek compound (dxéyw) 
has the same effect as a perfect tense and is constantly used in money 
matters of payment already received in full. While the illustrations given 
in this paragraph are limited to words beginning with the first letter of 
the alphabet, they suggest the kind of information that has recently 
become available about the meanings of many words. 

More than his readers the translator will be conscious of his limita- 
tions. He must set down some translation even where he is uncertain of 
the meaning or where, though certain of the meaning, he finds the English 
language unadapted to expressing it. Many things that can be done in 
a commentary cannot be done in a translation. That must set down without 
distinction renderings that are uncertain and those that are certain. It 
cannot explain why for jovoyerjc “only begotten” is not so suitable as 
“only” in John (1 : 14; 3: 16, etc.; 1 John 4:9) as well as in Luke (7: 12; 
8: 42; 9:38). It cannot explain that though “beloved” is retained for 
dyanntdés in Mark 1:11 and 9:7 and 12:6 and in the parallels, there is 
nearly enough evidence for translating that word also as “only”. Admit- 
tedly neither the retention of “daily” in the Lord's Prayer nor the 
alteration of the phrase “sin which doth so easily beset” (Heb. 12:1) 
betokens the same assurance which the translator may feel regarding 
other passages that he has either kept or changed. 
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It has taken time for scholars to learn how far certain Greek words, 
by New Testament times, had simply weakened their meaning. The 
word fdddw, used formerly of somewhat violent throwing, we now 
recognize to mean at times scarcely more than “put” or “send”. The 
older English versions recognized this, too, but even they used “cast” 
in text (Rev. 2: 24) or margin (Matt. 10:34) when it is not necessary. 
advtws ought to mean “by all means”, but it had come to mean 
“probably” or even “perhaps”. Since “doubtless” and “no doubt’’ in 
English have likewise moved in the same direction, they may be retained 
in Luke 4:23 and Acts 28:4, but with their weakened English sense. 
Etymologically duodvuadéy means, I suppose, “with one accord”, but 
obviously “together” is not too weak for several of its ten occurrences 
in Acts. So idws¢ is overtranslated if it is always rendered “own’’. For 
some reason women’s husbands are usually so styled, but it will be seen 
that nothing is lost by calling them “your (their) husbands” instead of 
“your (their) own husbands” (Eph. 5: 22; 1 Pet. 3:1, 5), or by saying 
simply “his wife” in Acts 24 : 24, “his Father” in John 5: 18, “his farm” 
in Matt. 22:5, “his desire’’ and “his heart’ in 1 Cor. 7 : 37. 

The next verse (1 Cor. 7:38) illustrates another development to 
be recognized in New Testament Greek, namely, the disappearance of 
certain distinctions between similar words. yaué{w in this verse is not 
a common word but in its form ought to mean “to give in marriage”. 
Yet we know that verbs of this sort often lost the sense of “causing 
some one to...” and hence we may assume that this verb is used 
simply of the man who marries his betrothed. Two verbs for love occur 
in the New Testament, and in one passage (John 21: 15-17) both of 
them are used in succession. It seems impossible to differentiate them 
and hence unnecessary to mention in a note that they are different words. 
So when the preposition ei¢ is used where we expect é, we may as well 
render it the same way without comment since we know that the Greek of 
the period was not particular in such matters,even with the verb “baptize”. 
Compare Mark 1:5 with 1:9 (Jordan), and Acts 8:16 with 10:48 
(name). Nor does it seem now necessary to distinguish “baptize in” 
(é and dative) and “baptize with” (dative alone). Compare Mark 1 : 8 
with Matt. 3:11. 

In the comparing of adjectives the old superlative forms were dis- 
appearing in Greek usage except in the so-called elative sense that we 
render “very”. Even for that meaning the comparative had become 
almost a rival, as in Acts 17:22 “very religious” and 24:22 “rather 
accurate”. The comparative definitely came to supply the place of the 
normal superlative, e.g., weifwv for péyiotoc. It has been unblushingly 
translated “greatest” in 1 Cor. 13: 13 and Matt. 18: 1-4 where, as J. H. 
Moulton recommended forty years ago, “the Revisers’ scrupulous mar- 
gin... may be safely dispensed with, on the new evidence’. 

The new evidence also suggests some new understandings of the 
syntax of certain kinds of Greek clauses. It is well known that the 
particle dri introduces not only indirect statements but also direct state- 
ments and even indirect questions, meaning “why”. That it introduces 
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a direct question (“Why...?") is evident in Mark 9:11, 28 and is 
probable in Luke-Acts also, as is recognized in the translation of Acts 
11:3. The particle iva, originally confined to purpose clauses (“that 
...may, or might, or would, or should’), we now realize was tending 
to replace other constructions that we should naturally treat as simple 
objects and translate by an infinitive. This has been done, for example, 
at Mark 3:9; 5:10; Matt. 8:8; 10:25; 16:20; 18:6. 

Sometimes a clause with this same particle fa appears to represent, 
perhaps by some ellipsis, an independent sentence of command. It is so 
translated in Mark 5:23 and 10:51 and with a prefixed “see that” 
in 2 Cor. 8: 7 and Eph. 5 : 33. Similarly the recognition that a participle 
in the nominative case may form an independent imperative sentence 
shows itself more extensively in the present revision. The examples in 
1 Peter include now not only 2: 18; 3:1, 7 but also 1: 14; 2:1, 4, 12. 
In both these constructions may be recognized the emergence in Hel- 
lenistic Greek of alternatives to the older imperative forms of the verb. 

Several changes will be found in the English tenses used in this 
translation, due not so much to new knowledge of the Greek, or to new 
rules of translation, as to the freedom that the translators have exercised 
in trying to find the appropriate English idiom for sentences taken as 
a whole. Thus the pluperfect is now employed in Acts 7 : 16, 17, 18, but 
with no different feeling for the original. The historical present is 
abundant in the Greek, especially in Mark and Matthew, but has not 
been transferred to the English present, which is used in a somewhat 
different milieu. It is rendered instead by an English past tense. Two 
passages out of scores are John 1:15: “John bore witness to him, and 
cried”, and Acts 23 : 18: “So he took him and brought him to the tribune 
and said’’. 

The Greek past tense (aorist) is best rendered sometimes by our 
perfect rather than by our past. The versions of 1881 and 1901 greatly 
reduced the instances where the English perfect had been used in the 
King James Version for a Greek aorist, and the revisers have been 
severely criticized for doing so. The criticism was overdone, since in 
some cases they were justified. However, it will be found that in several 
instances where they used for an aorist the English past, the perfect is 
now employed, e.g., Matt. 5:17 and 10: 34f. (#Adov) “I have come”; 
John 19:7 “he has made” (énoincev); Acts 1:1 “I have dealt” 
énomoduny); 2:28 “thou hast made known" Compare 
Che 5 : 26, 27; 17: 8. Less often the Greek perfect seems best expressed 
by our English past. Hence in Rom. 16:7: “were (yéyovay) in Christ 
before me”. At Rom. 5:2 “we have had access” of American Standard 
Version not only permits the impression that the access is no longer 
open; it ignores the fact that some parts of the verb #yw mean “obtain” 
rather than “have”. Accordingly here éoy/joayev may be rendered “we 
have obtained”, i.e., “we have”. 

The American Standard Version had already improved the ren- 
derings of Greek imperfects in several places. Further literal and natural 
steps in the same direction may be found at John 12:6 “used to take” 
(éBdoralev) and 12:11 “were going away’ 
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At one point perhaps some new evidence has accumulated. It is prob- 
able that an aorist participle was sometimes used in New Testament times 
of action that is not prior to that of the main verb but coincident with it 
or even subsequent to it. Such a participle (domacduevor) is rendered 
literally “having saluted" at Acts 25:13 in the American Standard 
Version margin, but “and saluted’’ in American Standard Version text, 
and “to welcome” in the present version. So “and he commanded” 
(xededoac) in both versions of Acts 23: 35. 

While an intimate feeling for the language makes a translator eager 
to distinguish the finer shades of meaning, and—what is not always 
possible—to express them, it also shows him that some distinctions 
are unimportant or unreal, and that a word-for-word rendering some- 
times actually misrepresents the impression of the original. Thus the 
introductory Semitic expressions “and it came to pass that” and 
“answering said’ need not be always literally retained, nor need the 
initial “and" of narrative sentences. It is obvious that the same word 
(xai), usually translated “also”, is sometimes what the grammarians 
call pleonastic when it occurs after “with” (Phil. 4:3) or “as” (e.g., 
2 Peter 1 : 14, Heb. 4: 2) or “whom” (e.g., Luke 6:13, 14) or “which” 
(e.g., 1 Peter 3:21). In English it is best omitted in such cases. 

Today's better understanding of the Greek often produces a some- 
what less subtle attitude to the translator's task. He cannot reproduce 
every vernacular touch of the original, nor the special and varied styles 
of the New Testament writers. For example, the defiance of Greek 
grammar which in the Book of Revelation seems to follow a pattern of 
its own does not show even in the more literal versions, yet the translator 
can quite conscientiously attempt an English that is as contemporary 
to himself as the Greek is now recognized to have been contemporary 
to the first Christian authors. As they wrote with neither grammatical 
precision nor absolute verbal consistency, he is willing to deal some- 
what less meticulously with the data of a simple style that was naturally 
not too particular about modes of expression or conscious of some of 
the subtleties which some later interpreters read into it. To this he adds 
whatever he may modestly claim to have achieved of real insight into 
the meaning of the original. This contribution ought to be made avail- 
able to English readers in a straightforward text, for in the Bible it has 
an importance out of proportion to its limited extent. 


Word Suffixes in the Greek New Testament 
]. Harold Greenlee 


A good many schoolboys have been able to overwhelm schoolmates 
with the information that “antidisestablishmentarianism is the longest 
word in the English language”. Probably not very many recipients of this 
awesome information havé been able to retort calmly, “Oh, that word is 
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merely the root -stab- combined with three prefixes and six suffixes”. 
Older students, striving to learn New Testament Greek, have probably 
just as often been defeated by much simpler words, failing to recognize 
the stem of a familiar word combined with one of the regular Greek 
suffixes. 

English has many such suffixes: -able, indicating that something can 
be treated in a certain manner (e.g. movable, lovable, serviceable); -ly, 
which forms adverbs; and -ize, -tion, and -sis, to mention a few. Suffixes 
area valuable vocabulary key in any language; and just as English suffixes 
with specific meanings transform love into lovely, lovable, loving, and 
lover, so a bit of attention to Greek suffixes can help establish the 
relationship between whole families of Greek words, such as déxn, 
dixatoc, dixaidw, dixaiwpa, dimaiwc, dixaiwoig and dixdortne. 

One significant group of suffixes is the group indicating the doer 
of an action: -ry¢ (masc. Ist declension), and -evs, -tye, and -twe(masc. 
3rd declension). Thus from the verb xoiw is formed xortijc, a “judge” 
(Luke 12:58); yoaupatedc, from yodgw, is a “scribe’’, one who-writes 
(Mark 3:22); xtjtwo is a “possessor” (Acts 4:34); and gworno is 
a “light-bearer” or a “luminary” (Phil. 2 : 15). 

An instrument by which something is done may be indicated by 
-toov (neut. 2nd. declension); as Adroov (from Atvw), a “ransom” or 
means for securing release (Mat. 20: 28). 

An action or process may be indicated by -or¢ (3rd declension) 
or by -o¢ (2nd declension), while the result of the action may take 
the suffix -ua (3rd declension). Hence, xoioic is properly the “process 
of judging” (John 5:30) and xol/ua the “judgment” or sentence 
handed down (Luke 23:40). Similarly, as seen in Rom. 5: 18, 
dixaiwoig is “a setting right’ or the process of doing righteousness, 
while dixaiwya_ is a just claim or a righteous act considered objec- 
tively. (These two types of suffix sometimes seem interchanged). 

Two suffixes indicating quality are -ry¢ (3rd declension; not to 
be confused with -ry¢ of the Ist declension, mentioned above) and 
-oovvn (lst declension). Holiness as a quality, for example, is either 
(Heb. 12:10) or dywootvn (2 Cor. 7:1); is the 
quality of righteousness (Mat. 5:6); and évérn¢ is “oneness” or unity 
(Eph. 4:3). 

A common diminutive is -wv (2nd declension), which is always 
neuter; as aaic (Mat. 8:6) and za:diov (Mat. 2:8). As in English, 
however, the diminutive is not always to be taken literally, for example, 
BiBdog (Luke 3:4) and fifdiov (Luke 4:17). 

All the preceding suffixes form nouns. A few adjective suffixes, too, 
are worthy of notice. The idea of possession or pertaining to something 
may be indicated by -wos, asin “heavenly” (Mat. 
5:48), and riuocg (from ti), “precious”, “honorable” (1 Pet. 1 : 19). 

Third declension adjectives ending in -yc¢, -e¢ indicate quality; for 
example, ddnihjc “true”, having the quality of truth (3 John 12), and 
wevdyc “false” (Rev. 2: 2). Two other suffixes are somewhat related to 
the preceding: -txo¢, -txn, -txov indicates nature, fitness, or quality, as 
xpitixog “capable of judging” (Heb. 4:12), and zvevpdtixos 
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“spiritual” (Rom. 1:11); -wvoc, -«n, -wov indicates the material of 
which something is made, as (from “wooden” , (from 
“made of stone’’ (both in Rev. 9:20), and (from 
dvPowz0¢) “human” (Acts 17:25). Some overlapping in usage 
occurs with these suffixes. For instance, oagximdg and odomivog are 
probably not always distinguishable in meaning, nor are GAniyj¢ and 

The suffix -roc, -rn, -tov indicates that something can be done or 
is being done, while -teoc, -tea, -teov indicates that something must 
be done or is to be done: hence, yrwords (from ywadoxw) “known” 
(John 18: 15), or that which can be known (Rom. 1:19); but BAnréo¢g 
(from fdddw) “must be cast’’ (Luke 5: 38). 

These are some of the more interesting and helpful noun and adjec- 
tive suffixes. Try them out on the next chapter you read in your Greek 
Testament. But there are other suffixes which can well reward a further 
study in a Greek grammar. ') 


1) The principal sources of material for this article are S. G. Green: Handbook to the 
Grammar of the Greek Testament (out of print, but obtainable from used book stores); 
and B. M. Metzger: Lexical Aids gh Students of New Testament Greek (obtainable from 
Prof. Metzger at Princeton, N. J., U.S. A.). 


New Testament Words Inadequately 


Translated in English’ 
]. R. Mantey 


The material in this paper is not so much philological as it is practical. 
In these catastrophic times we seem to need more heart reinforcement 
than we do head enlightenment. 

The Greek word pistis, meaning “faith”, is translated rightly in the 
English Revised Standard Version (1946) in practically every instance. 
Out of a occurrences in the LXX it connotes the idea of 

“faithfulness” “trustworthiness” seventeen times, and means “faith” 
or “proof” aie seven times. All these meanings are prevalent in Koiné 
Greek. In Rom. 3: 3, “Does their faithlessness nullify the faithfulness 
of God?” and Gal. 5: 23, “The fruit of the Spirit is... faithfulness. . 
self-control”. But this idea of fidelity is a fundamental part of the word; 
and even where it is regularly translated faith, it also carries the con- 
notation of faithfulness. Thus faith in God implies also faithfulness 
to God. 

The word akousé is not translated to “heed” or “obey” in the New 
Testament as often as it could be. It is so used frequently in the LXX, 
1 The following article is abstracted from a paper read by Prof. Mantey to the National 
Association of Biblical Instructors, January 1951. 
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cf. Jer. 11 : 3, “Cursed be the man that will not obey the words of this 
covenant”. When so translated it helps to clarify what is expected in 
discipleship: Jn. 5:24, “He that heeds my word and believes him that 
sent me has eternal life’; Jn. 8: 47, “He that is of God obeys the words 
of God”; Jn. 10: 3, “The sheep obey his voice and he calls his own sheep 
by name”; Jn. 10:27, “My sheep obey my voice and I know them”. 
Jones’ revision of Liddell and Scott has these meanings for akoué. 

Since the E.R.V. and A.S.V. have corrected the mistranslation in 
the A.V. of apeitheé in Jn. 3 : 36, where it means “does not obey”, we 
need only to mention it. However, that correction helps to point out 
that saving faith seems to include readiness to obey Christ. The verse 
reads: “He that believes on the Son has eternal life; he that does not 
obey the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abides upon him”. 

The basic meaning for the Greek word diathéké is ‘agreement’. 2 
It has this meaning thirty-one times in the New Testament and only 
twice the meaning of “will”. 

That man’s favor with God was conditioned by man’s readiness to 
obey God is already observable when one examines God's dealings with 
Israel. Abraham's good-standing with God depended upon continuous 
obedience to God, as is recorded in Gen. 17 : 1 and 22 : 18: “Walk before 
me and be thou perfect. And I will make my covenant between me and 
thee... In thy seed shall all the nations be blessed, because thou hast 
obeyed my voice”. 

In Exodus 19: 7-8 we have the account of the institution of the 
covenant at Mt. Sinai. After Moses read to the Israelites what God's 
demands upon them would be, they ratified the covenant by saying, 
“All that Jehovah hath spoken we will do”. Here God demanded and 
received a pledge of full obedience. Because this agreement was not 
kept by the people, they suffered the consequences of their disobedience in 
numerous ways until they were all eliminated, with the exception of Caleb 
—, Joshua, who alone out of the whole multitude entered the promised 
and. 

To retain God's favor every generation was required to renew its 
covenant with God. God's blessings and protection were always con- 
ditioned by man’s readiness to do God's will. Jeremiah (11:3) reminded 
the captive Israelites of his generation by saying, “Thus saith the Lord 
God of Israel: Cursed be the man that obeyeth not the words of this 
covenant”. Emphasizing the same truth, Daniel (9:11) said: “All 
Israel have transgressed thy law, even by departing, so that they do 
not obey thy voice; therefore the curse is poured upon them”. 

The New Testament answer to the question as to whether God 
requires less from His people today than He did then is that He requires 
more. Jesus’ statement, “to whomsoever much shall be given of him 
shall also much be required”, is sufficient proof of that. But by frequent 
and varied reiteration of teachings, dealing with the exacting nature 
of discipleship, Jesus informed would-be-followers that nothing less 


2 Diathéké is to be distinguished from anathéké “agreement, contract” by virtue of 


the fact that in the former the initiative rests with one person (in this case God) while 
in the latter the agreement is reached by negotiation. - Ed. 
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than willingness to do God's will, and continuous obedience to Him, 
would be acceptable with Him. 

An untranslated meaning of the Greek word homologeé, which 
is regularly translated “confess” in the New Testament, throws consider- 
able light on what Christ expected of His followers. In 127 contextual 
usages observed in Koiné Greek outside the New Testament, it was 
discovered to have the meaning of “agree” ninety-seven times, while it 
meant to “confess” only thirty times. It is very common in Greek papyri 
contracts, meaning to agree, as in P. Oxy. II, No. 275, “Tryphon and 
Ptolemaeus agree with one another...... Tryphon to apprentice his son 
to Thoonis for one year”. Even when the context demands the translation 
“acknowledge” in the papyri business documents, it refers to an 
agreement implied or specified. An example occurs in Cat. of Gk. P. 
No. 162, “She, the acknowledging (homologousa) party, has, in accor- 
dance with this agreement (homologia), sold the half share of a house 
and yard”. 

Although homologeé should regularly be translated to “acknowledge” 
or “confess” in practically every passage in the New Testament where 
it occurs, we still would do well to remember that the basic meaning is 
to “agree” and that the expression of acknowledgment or confession is 
rooted in and dependent upon an agreement either implied or made by 
the individual concerned. In other words, the confession is supposed 
to spring from a genuine experience of decision to conform to the will 
of Christ or God. In all the papyri usages, even where the correct 
translation is “acknowledge”, the contexts always imply that an agree- 
ment, which is already in force or has already been made, is being 
acknowledged. 

When we apply this meaning to the passages in the New Testament, 
we at once observe a richer content of meaning than was apparent before. 
Acts 7:17 may very appropriately be translated, “And as the time of 
the promise drew near which God had agreed (homologésen) with 
Abraham (reference to Gen. 17:1-2, where diathéké is used in the 
LXX to mean “agreement”), the people grew and multiplied in Egypt”. 
Mat. 10: 32 has much more in it than most people realize. In that verse 
Jesus said, “Everyone who shall agree with me before men, I will agree 
with him before my Father who is in heaven”. Certainly Jesus required 
nothing less than a readiness to agree with him when he demanded full 
obedience to God, as recorded in Mat. 7:21, “Not everyone that says 
to me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of heaven, but he that 
does the will of my Father in heaven”. 

When Paul in Rom. 10:9 says, “Because if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth Jesus as Lord”, he evidently meant—if we consider the basic 
meaning of the verb and its prevalent usage during his century—that 
nothing short of a willingness to agree to make Christ Lord of one’s 
life would suffice to obtain salvation. For the word implies that one 
speaks the same things that another does, or that he enters into an 
agreement with him. 
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Problems in Zapotec Translation 
Otis M. Leal 


Zapotec of southern Mexico presents some very interesting problems 
for the Bible translator. 


Problems Regarding Grammatical Categories 


In the first place there are problems because grammatical categories 
present distinctions which are not present in Greek, Spanish, or English, 
the languages we use in making the translation. Typical of these is the 
fact that repetition versus doing an act only once is an essential category 
in most verbs. Thus one form of the verb indicates that the action is 
done for the first time. A second form indicates that it is repeated after 
having been done previously. There is no form which leaves in doubt 
whether it was done previously or not. A prefix added to the repetitive 
form may indicate that the action has been repeated frequently, but 
this frequentative prefix is not obligatory. Some examples of how it 
works out follow. 


In Verbs of Motion 


In Mark 1:16 Christ walks by the Sea of Galilee. Had he ever 
walked by the Sea of Galilee before? If so, the repetitive must be used. 
In Mark 8:10 the same question must be answered regarding Dal- 
manutha. In the former case, He had been at Capernaum previously and 
we may have some confidence that He had previously walked by the 
sea. In the latter case, Dalmanutha is nowhere else mentioned in the 
New Testament, but from its location, apparently on the west of the 
Sea of Galilee, it seems more probable that this was not His first time 
there. Therefore, the repetitive is used in these places. 

In Mark 7 : 24 the Lend goes to Sidon. Here the informant wished 
to use the repetitive arguing that since He entered a house, He must 
have been there previously to have made friends. It seemed more prob- 
able, however, that He had never before visited those parts and therefore 
the non-repetitive was used. 

A peculiar problem is presented by the word “come”. In all of the 
above instances the Zapotec would say that He “went” rather than 
“came”, but in Mark 8 : 38 where the second coming of Christ is referred 
to, the word “come” would be used. In line with ordinary usage one 
would expect a repetitive here since it is a second coming. The repetitive 
of the word “come”, however, is restricted to returning to one’s home. 
Since heaven in Christ's habitation, the non-repetitive form must be 
used here, although a phrase is attached to indicate that this is not the 
first time. 

In Mark 9 : 33 Jesus is spoken of as “coming to Capernaum”. Here 
the Zapotec would substitute the word “arrive” for “come”. The choice 
must be made between two words. One means to “arrive at home”. The 
second means “to arrive at a place other than home”. In the case of the 
first, the home region must also be that of the narrator. Since presum- 
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ably Mark did not write his Gospel at Capernaum, the second word was 
selected, Since Christ had arrived in Capernaum on other occasions, the 
repetitive form of this second word was used. 


In Verbs of Healing 


In Mark 7 : 34 Christ commanded that the ears of a deaf man should 
be opened. The man also had a speech impediment. Here the question 
arises as to whether the man had been deaf and had had the speech 
impediment all his life. If so, the non-repetitive form would be used in 
all verbs referring to the healing. If there had been a time when the 
man had not been deaf, his ears would have previously been open 
and therefore the repetitive would be used. The same applies to the 
speech impediment. Here it is difficult to decide. The conjunction of 
deafness and speech impediment might seem to argue that this was a 
condition from birth. On the other hand, no point is made of the cure’s 
being the more marvelous in that the man was so afflicted from birth. 
Lacking evidence but forced to choose, we here used the repetitive. 


In Other Verbs 


Illustrations might be multiplied regarding the difficulties in deciding 
whether each act is done for the first time or not, but one more will 
suffice. In Mark 1:9, Jesus went from Nazareth and was baptized of 
John. In Zapotec the sentence has little meaning without a definite 
statement to the effect that Christ's going was in order to meet John. 
Thus the verb “to go to meet” must be used. Next the question arises 
as to whether Christ had ever met John before. Lacking evidence one 
must merely guess. 


Problems Regarding the Meanings of Words: 
“Lord” 


Four words are used for “lord” or ‘master’. Of these, mgwez, a 
Spanish borrowing, means simply “a master worker’, such as a carpenter, 
a mason, or the drill master for ceremonial dances. It would hardly be 
appropriate. The second, maistr, also a Spanish loan, means a “teacher” 
or “another who knows more than the ordinary man”. This scarcely 
conveys the idea of ‘lord’. A third Spanish loan, senyor, is used to 
convey respect, its usage being restricted to people of importance. It is, 
however, used only in direct address and then always includes the 
title of the person addressed, corresponding to the “mister” of “Mr. 
President” or “Mr. Chairman”. The fourth word, Xan, is never used 
in direct address. It is grammatically ‘inalienable’, i.e. it must always 
have an expressed possessor. In translation it has at times been possible 
to use senyor, though it has been necessary on occasion to use it in a 
way that violates the native pattern. The pressure of Spanish as the 
trade language makes this more acceptable to the informant than any 
other solution we have found. In a few places it has been found possible 
to use Xan. In still others where God is clearly meant, the only solution 
that has been found which is remotely acceptable to the native usage 
has been the substitution of “God” for “Lord”. 
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“Baptize” 

The Zapotecs know the practice of baptism and have a word to 
express it. There would thus seem to be no problem involved. Un- 
fortunately, however, the word for “baptize” is a compound, one part 
being a word nowhere else used and the other part being the word 
for “water”. Perhaps ‘““water-baptize” is the closest equivalent in English. 
For most contexts this presents no problem, but if the word is used in 
Mark 1:8, it would say, “He will water-baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost’. In Zapotec the idea is unintelligible. To meet the problem, the 
Spanish word bautizar was introduced at this point though the Zapotec 
word is ordinarily used. The disadvantages of this substitution are 
obvious, but no better solution was found. 


“Ask” 


In Mark 6:24 the daughter of Herodias, having been told by the 
king that she may have whatever she asks says to her mother, “What 
shall I ask?”. Four mutually exclusive forms of the question are possible. 
The first means that she knows already what her mother wants. In 
this case asking is a mere formality. The second means that she has 
never known and asks to be informed. The third means that she once 
knew what her mother wanted but has forgotten completely. The feurth 
means that she once knew what her mother wanted but has forgotten 
some of the details. Obviously choosing any one of the four is just 
guessing. 


Problems Involving Zapotec Religious Beliefs: 
References to the Dead 


Zapotecs never refer to a person who has died without indicating 
this fact. Thus the sentence, “John said” means that John is still alive. 
Otherwise it would be, “The defunct John said’’. In Mark 9: 4 Moses 
and Elijah spoke with Christ. Moses was obviously dead and was so 
designated in the translation. The question arose regarding Elijah. The 
informant was positive that he also should be referred to as dead since 
he no longer inhabited this mortal world. Should that be conceded, 
however, it would seem that Christ would also have to be referred to 
as dead at any time after the ascension. Thus Paul would be represented 
as beginning Romans, “Paul, a servant of the dead Jesus Christ’. But 
because of the resurrection of Jesus, He is always spoken of as alive. 


“Having the Devil” 


In Mark 3:22 the scribes said that Christ had Beelzebub. From 
the context it can be seen that they meant that His power was Satanic. 
The Zapotecs recognize power from the prince of the demons, but would 
never say that the person with that power “has Satan’. Instead they 
would say that he “talks with Satan”. To say a person “has Satan” 
means only that he has a filthy mouth, i.e. he uses filthy language, some- 
thing of which the scribes would not dare accuse Jesus. Here clearly 
the meaning of the Scriptures is conveyed by the expression ‘talked 
with Beelzebub’. The translation was made accordingly. 
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A New Translation of the English Bible 


Professor T. H. Robinson 


(The following notice prepared by Prof. T. H. Robinson relative to a 
proposed new English translation to be produced by British scholars will 
be of great interest to those interested in English versions and the con- 
tinual demand for the Bible in modern speech. — Ed.) 


During the last fifty years there has been a growing feeling that the 
Authorised Version no longer meets all the needs of modern readers. 
New discoveries have added greatly to our knowledge of the actual text, 
especially in the New Testament, and the science of textual criticism has 
developed, giving us a more reliable form than that on which the older 
versions were based. At the same time, the language of the Bible, already 
slightly tending towards the archaic in the early seventeenth century, 
is sometimes unintelligible or misleading to our own day, and even where 
its meaning is quite clear it carries with it a certain detachment from 
contemporary life. 

The English Revised Version (1885) did something to remedy the 
position, and in the New Testament certainly represented a sounder text 
than did the translation of 1611. In the Old Testament, however, it added 
practically nothing of value except variant readings to be found in the 
marginal notes. A number of attempts have been made in the last sixty 
years to produce a “modern’”’ version. Some of these have been really 
good, but they have all been the work either of individuals or of com- 
paratively small groups, and it has been felt that the time has come for 
the Churches of this country (other than Roman Catholics) to prepare 
a version which shall have behind it the support of all the principal bodies 
and at the same time offer the meaning of Scripture in language which 
will make a direct appeal to our own day. It has, therefore, been decided 
to attempt a new translation which may have general sanction. 

To give effect to this proposal, a Joint Committee has been set up, 
consisting of representatives appointed by all the main bodies (other 
than Roman Catholics), with the Bishop of Truro in the chair and the 
Rev. J. K. S. Reid of Edinburgh acting as secretary. This committee 
exercises a general supervision over the whole work, and the duty of 
preparing the translation for its approval has been delegated to four 
panels, whose members are not necessarily representatives on the Joint 
Committee. As general director, the Joint Committee has appointed the 
Rev. Professor C. H. Dodd, who also acts as convener of the New 
Testament panel. Two other panels are responsible for preparing the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha respectively, while a fourth, of which 
the Bishop of Durham is convener, consists of literary advisers whose 
knowledge of English is of the greatest value in securing a certain 
standard of excellence. The panels themselves have arranged for parts 
of the work to be done by translators, whose task it is to make the first 
drafts, which are then discussed, modified where necessary, and finally 
approved by the panels for presentation to the Joint Committee. 
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The aim is to present an entirely new translation, not a revision of 
any existing version. To quote from a memorandum prepared by 
Professor Dodd: “It is to be genuinely English in idiom, such as will 
not awaken a sense of strangeness or remoteness. Ideally, we aim at a 
‘timeless’ English, avoiding equally both archaisms and transient modern- 
isms. The version should be plain enough to convey its meaning to any 
reasonably intelligent person (so far as verbal expression goes), yet not 
bald or pedestrian. It should not aim at preserving ‘hallowed associations’; 
it should aim at conveying a sense of reality. It should be as accurate 
as may be without pedantry. It is to be hoped that, at least occasionally, 
it may produce arresting and memorable readings. It should have 
sufficient dignity to be read aloud... We should like to produce a 
translation which may receive general recognition as an authoritative 
second version alongside the A.V. for certain public purposes as well as 
for private reading, and above all a translation which may in some 
measure remove a real barrier between a large proportion of our fellow- 
countrymen and the truth of the Holy Scriptures”. 


Report on the Reina-Valera Spanish Revision 


(Readers of The Bible Translator will remember the introductory article 
concerning the proposed Reina-Valera revision in the April, 1951 number. 
Because of the extensive interest in this revision and the particular nature 
of the problems encountered, the following article is designed to give 
further practical information on this work. - Ed.) 


The revision committee for the Reina-Valera Spanish Bible has 
completed its first of four projected sessions, meeting in January and 
February of 1951 in San José, Costa Rica, as guests of the Latin 
American Mission. The committee includes the following members: 
Prof. Juan Diaz G. and Prof. Francisco Estrello of Mexico, Dr. Alfonso 
Rodriguez of Cuba, Prof. Henry Parra Sanchez of Colombia, Rev. 
Alfonso Lloreda of Venezuela, Dr. Honorio Espinoza of Chile, and Rev. 
Santiago Canclini of Argentina. Rev. Canclini was unable, however, to 
attend the first session of the committee, and others of the committee 
found it impossible to be in San José for the entire period of the 1951 
meetings. Despite this fact, the committee was able to finish a consider- 
able amount of work, including the basic draft of the Gospels, Acts, 
Romans 1-8, and 1 John through Revelation. 

In close collaboration with this committee is a group of Spanish 
evangelicals under the leadership of Dr. Adolfo Araujo, for many years 
associated with the Bible Society work in Spain. With the assistance 
of this Spanish committee it is hoped that a revision may be prepared 
= will be fully acceptable to Spanish-speaking evangelicals every- 
where. 
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Assisting the committee in matters of practical arrangements are John 
H. Twentyman of the United Bible Societies in Peru and Ecuador, 
representing the British and Foreign Bible Society, and Eugene A. Nida, 
Secretary for Translations of the American Bible Society. 


Committee Procedure 


Before the meeting of the committee an agenda was prepared, based 
upon the suggestions submitted by more than seventy-five pastors and 
laymen in Latin America and from files of correspondence relative to 
such problems in the British and Foreign Bible Society and the American 
Bible Society. On a trip through Latin America Dr. Nida had distributed 
pasted-up sheets of the Bible to leading evangelicals, who were requested 
to submit their specific suggestions for changes. More than 1,700 pages 
were returned to New York, and these constituted the primary basis for 
the agenda, which presented in detail the various problems that the 
committee was to discuss in the process of developing guiding principles 
and for the work as a whole. 

The committee worked out over twenty basic principles covering 
such matters as the Greek text to be followed, the relationship of the 
revision to the present Reina-Valera text, the types of authorities to be 
consulted in matters of language usage and exegesis, and stylistic details 
of grammatical forms. The principles and the results of the work on the 
agenda are supplementary in that they constituted a kind of pattern 
for the rest of the work, The principles enunciate the general features, 
and the specific decisions on the items submitted in the elaborate agenda 
of several hundred detailed problems illustrate the application of the 
principles. 

In order to test the use of the principles, the committee took up the 
translation of such illustrative passages as Genesis 1, Isaiah 53, Psalms 
23, Matthew 6, Romans 8, and Revelation 13. On the basis of such 
work the committee made several additions and clarifications in the 
principles which had been tentatively adopted. In this preliminary work 
each member of the committee revised each chapter, and then each 
person presented six verses in turn for the consideration and criticism 
of the other members. After the work on these test passages the work 
of revision was divided between various members of the committee, and 
the basic draft prepared by one member was read aloud to the others 
in full session of the committee. Constant reference was made to the 
Greek text, so that changes which were dictated primarily by the 
syntactic and stylistic considerations, would nevertheless be in line with 
the best interpretation of the original text. That is to say, when the 
Reina-Valera text was awkward, contained obsolete words or gram- 
matical forms, or (as in a few instances) included an erroneous inter- 
pretation, changes were made in the direction of a more faithful rendering 
of the Greek. 

Of the work completed by the committee during the first session the 
Gospels and Acts were mimeographed and sent out to a select group of 
approximately seventy consultors in Latin America and Spain. At a later 
tine consultors will be receiving additional mimeographed materials, for 
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the committee is anxious to have the widest possible opinion of informed 
persons concerning this work. The committee fully recognizes its 
responsibility to serve the evangelicals of the Spanish-speaking world, 
and in so far as possible it is seeking to produce the kind of translation 
which will reflect both the needs and the desires of Spanish-speaking 
leadership. 

In the next session special attention will be paid to the suggestions 
of the consultors, and iT cena the committee is prepared to make 
major changes in the revision and the principles which have guided the 
work this year. However, up to the present time the comments from 
consultors have been very favorable. 


Nature of the Revision 


The revision of the Reina-Valera version is strictly limited. That is 
to say, it is not in any sense a new translation. The style of the Reina- 
Valera is very excellent, and is highly esteemed in Spain and throughout 
Latin America. Furthermore, it has a traditional acceptance which makes 
it almost the equivalent of the King James Version in English. The 
traditional nature of the evangelical constituency in Latin America would 
make the introduction of a critical text quite unacceptable and would 
result in grave misunderstanding, because the level of training of many 
of the pastors is not such as to make comprehensible the usual technical 
notes about manuscripts and variant readings. 

Since the types of problems encountered in this revision work are 
so very similar to those found in many revisions, it has seemed wise 
to discuss some of the more interesting ones in the following sections. 
We are including, however, almost exclusively the textual and lexical 
difficulties, for the orthographic and grammatical details are too technical 
for general appreciation. Suffice it to say, that as regards orthography 
(i.e. spelling, punctuation, and grammatical forms) the committee is 
following modern usage. 


Interpretation of the Greek Text 


In a number of details it was found that considerable improvements 
could be made in the Reina-Valera text with only very minor changes. 
These changes would mean that the revision would reflect much more 
accurately the meaning of the Greek. For example, in Romans 6: 19 
the Greek term hagiasmos was formerly translated as santidad “holiness” 
(referring to the state of holiness) and it has a very limited connotation 
in Roman Catholic theology as understood by the laity. However, the 
Greek word denotes more the process by which such holiness is attained, 
and hence the translation santificacién “sanctification” is the proper 
rendering. 

In Colossians 1:18 and in many other contexts the phrase de los 
muertos “of the dead” or “from the dead” is changed to de entre los 
muertos “from among the dead”. In Colossians 1:18 it is especially 
important that the change be made for the phrase el primogénito de los 
muertos would mean primarily “the first-born of the dead” and would 
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not reflect the meaning of the Greek preposition ek, which means “out 
of” or “from”. However, this change does not mean that in Revelation 
1:5 the committee has made a similar alteration, for in this latter verse 
the Greek has a genitive case form, which should be translated by de. 

One of the very troublesome problems in the N.T. is the translation 
of the participle apokritheis, which is literally “answering” (or “having 
answered”), but in a number of contexts there is simply no basis for 
any kind of reply. It is well known that this verb in Koine does not 
always mean “to answer”, but may signify “to begin to speak” or “to 
take up the conversation”. In the RSV this verb is omitted entirely in 
Mark 9: 5, and in the Reina-Valera revision it has seemed best to render 
it in this verse by the adverbial conjunction entonces “then” in the 
phrase, y entonces Pedro dijo a Jesis “and then Peter said to Jesus”. 
The Spanish entonces is the closest equivalent to the Greek participle, 
which obviously in this context does not mean to “reply”, but introduces 
the next feature of the event. 


Special Religious Vocabulary 

Certain words have special religious significance and their use must 
be carefully studied. This is particularly true in a revision of the Bible, 
for though words may be actually incorrect, nevertheless the associations 
built up around such words are such that a change may be regarded 
by certain people as almost synonymous with heresy. However, the truth 
is much more powerful than even what may be termed “sanctified false- 
hood”, and every revision committee must reconsider the usage of all 
terms which have special religious values. 

Caridad “charity” is one of the words changed in a number of 
contexts, e.g. Mat. 24:12 and 1 Corinthians 13. The Spanish word 
caridad (even more than the English charity) bears the connotation of 
alms and begging. It is the common term used by beggars in the street 
who appeal to the religious sentiments of their potential donors by asking 
for caridad in the name of the Virgin or some patron saint. 

The word pontifice, as used in Mat. 26:3, is a term which has a 
very fixed Roman Catholic connotation, and hence the term sumo 
sacerdote “high priest” has been employed. 

In the use of infierno “hell” the present Reina-Valera version is 
quite inconsistent. Often infierno translates Greek geenna and in other 
instances Greek hadés. However, in some few instances the Greek geenna 
is transliterated, and hadés is translated as sepulcro ‘grave’ or “tomb”. 
In order to be consistent in the use of the Greek terms infierno is 
reserved for the Greek geenna and Hades is used to translate Greek 
hadés. 

Certain religious terms may be perfectly satisfactory as technical 
terms, but they are not commonly used or understood. For example, 
the word remisién “remission” (Mark 1:4) is just about as meaningful 
as the corresponding English cognate, but the Spanish term generally 
employed to translate the Greek aphésis is perdén, the equivalent of 
English “forgiveness”. The passage gains much in power and meaning 
for the average reader with the use of perddn, and since one of the 
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essential purposes of any such revision is to employ the most effective, 
exact terms, consistent with the usage of the entire New Testament, 
it is important that the committee make such changes as these. 

Modifications in certain religious terms reflect the general obsoles- 
cence of many of the words now employed in the Reina-Valera Version. 
When one realizes that the translation was originally done by Casiodoro 
de Reina in 1569 and later revised in 1602 by Cipriano de Valera (and 
since that time has undergone relatively few changes, except for ortho- 
graphic alterations), it is not surprising that there are a number of 
relatively obsolescent words and forms. One of these words is virtudes, 
meaning in the present day ‘‘virtues”, but in Matthew 24 : 29 it translates 
the Greek dunameis ‘‘powers’’. The Spanish phrase virtudes de los cielos 
“virtues of the heavens” simply does not mean what the Greek means, 
and hence the use of poderes de los cielos “powers of the heavens”’ is 
a necessary modification of religious vocabulary. 


General Lexical Changes 


No spoken language remains static; sounds, grammar, words, and 
meanings are all subject to change. Hence it is not surprising that a 
translation which is over 350 years old should require a considerable 
number of general changes in vocabulary. A term such as generacién (Mat. 
1:1) is as much out of place as the corresponding cognate in English 
“generation”. The correct term, of course, is genealogia (English 
“genealogy’’). 

In Mat. 1:11 the term transmigracién “transmigration” gives quite 
a wrong impression of the necessity behind the forced reallocation of 
population. The word deportacién “deportation” is the correct term in 
this context. 

In Mat. 3:3 (and in many contexts) the verb aparejar is used, but 
it means primarily to load packs or saddles on a beast of burden. The 
correct Spanish term today is preparar “‘prepare’’. 

The expression reparad les lirios del campo means in present day 
Spanish “repair the lilies of the field”. Dictionaries still give “observe” 
as a second meaning of the verb reparar, but this second meaning is very 
rarely employed. Hence, the committee has revised the phrase to read 
considerad los lirios del campo “consider the lilies of the field”. 

The verb refiir formerly had the meaning of “scold” or ‘reprove”’ but 
now it usually means “to fight with’ and “to quarrel’. Jesus did not 
“fight with” Peter in Mark 8 : 33. The correct Spanish term to translate 
the Greek is reprender. 

Certain changes in the meanings of words make a passage quite 
unintelligible. For example in Mat. 25:35 Jesus reproved the people 
because He was a “stranger” and was not received by them. The Reina- 
Valera Version has huesped, which originally had the correct meaning 
of “stranger”, but now it means “guest”. It is obviously confusing to 
say, “I was a guest, and you did not receive me”. Hence, the term 
huesped has been changed to forastero ‘‘stranger’’. 
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Some words have to be changed because they are ambiguous in their 
forms. The word vallados (Lk. 14:23) is a perfectly correct word for 
“hedges” or “fences”, but it is not much used, and it so closely 
resembles the word valles “valleys” that it is often misinterpreted by 
less informed readers as being an unusual form of the more common 
term. Hence, in order that the translation may be more accurate the 
word cercados has been employed. 

The changes in the meanings of some words are so great as to change 
com; letely the significance of a passage, and there are some people who 
have taken the altered meaning as being the correct one. In the use of 
the verb convenir and the corresponding adjective conveniente there are 
a number of important verses in which considerable misunderstanding 
has resulted. Reina used these stems to translate the Greek dei “it is 
necessary”. But at the present time the Spanish words mean “‘it is 
convenient”. In Mat. 16:21 it does not make sense to say, “it was 
convenient that he go to Jerusalem and suffer many things...”. In 
John 3:30 the strength of the passage is completely undermined by 
the use of conviene a él “it is convenient for him”. It was not a matter 
of convenience for John that Jesus should increase and he decrease. 
br was a necessity in this, for this reflected the plan and purpose 
of God. 


Difficulties Because of the Connotation of Words 


Certain words become unacceptable because of their connotations. 
The word manada (Mat. 26:31) can designate a herd of sheep, but 
it is more often associated with cattle and hogs. Hence, it was changed 
for rebafio, which is the term specially applied to sheep, and a word 
which has a very acceptable connotation. In Mark 14:4 the word 
desperdicio can mean a “waste”, but frequently it means just “garbage”, 
and hence it is not fitting in the context of the ointment poured upon 
Jesus’ head. However, the word derroche has the proper meaning and 
carries the right connotation. 

In Mat. 19:4 it is quite correct from the standpoint of the literary 
meaning of the words to talk about macho y hembra “male and female”, 
but in present day usage macho has developed special connotations which 
do not make it acceptable. It has become too closely associated with sex 
to make it acceptable in good company. 

It may be said that the denotation of a word designates the function 
and work of a form as a symbol of some item or event in the linguistic 
culture of which it is a part, and the connotation of a word may be 
regarded as the kind of company such a form keeps. For example, the 
form un tal nifio “such a child” (Mat. 18:5) conforms to all the rules 
of correct grammar and usage, but the combination un tal is a phrase 
used in speaking very depreciatively of a person. In some parts of Latin 
America it is a form used as a substitute for swearing about or cursing 
a person. Hence, the phrase has been changed to un nifio como éste 
“a child such as this”. 
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In Romans 6:4 the phrase en novedad de vida could be made to 

mean “in newness of life”, if one wishes to concentrate on the etymology , 
of the word novedad; but in actual usage novedad is too much used in | 
the sense of ‘novelty’, and this was surely not what Paul was talking 

about. Hence, the committee has used the phrase en nueva vida ‘in new | ' 
life”. 


The Precise Word for the Context 


All translators seek to discover just the right word for the particular | 
context. Some words can be made to do, and they serve quite adequately, 
but if there is another term which is more explicit and meaningful it 
should be introduced, unless the prejudice against such a change is so, 
great as to make it completely unacceptable. However, in a number of 
instances it was found that a slight change in the wording improved | 
the meaning considerably, and made for greater intelligibility and under- 
standing. In Luke 1:9 the Reina-Valera Version uses the word templo 
“temple”, which is employed for the Greek naos and hieron. In this 
context the Greek word naos should be rendered as santuario ‘‘sanc- 
tuary”, for the people were in the temple area, but Zacharias had gone 
on into the sanctuary. 

In Mat. 27 : 60 la puerta del sepulcro “the door of the sepulcre” is 
intelligible, but open to ambiguity, for the “door” is not properly the 
same as the “entrance”, and since this sepulcre had no puerta “door” 
it is more accurate and meaningful to use entrada “entrance”. ' 

The verb tafiir (Lk. 7:32) can be used of playing musical instru- 
ments, but it is confined primarily to the playing of certain types of | 
stringed instruments, and is not applicable to flutes. Hence, the committee | 
has employed the verb tocar, which literally means “to touch”, but which 
is now used of playing wind instruments. 

In Luke 8:23 the phrase henchian de agua means “to fill up with 
water”, but it implies filling a container to overflowing and is not the 
strictly correct term to describe a boat being filled with water from waves 
breaking over it. Such a verb is to be found, however, in the word 
anegarse. Hence, the translators have employed se anegaban. 


Words with Vulgar Connotations 


Vulgar connotations present a very special problem for the translator, 
who is too often inclined to regard the context as entirely sufficient to 
eliminate all vulgar implications for the wording of a translation. How- 
ever, some missionaries are not aware of the numerous times in which 
they have offended their audiences by using what seemed to be perfectly 
legitimate Biblical terminology. The committee has attempted in this 
revision of the Reina-Valera to remove particularly offensive terms. Of 
course, vulgarity differs somewhat throughout the Spanish-speaking 
world, and yet it was surprising to the committee to find such a consider- 
able agreement as to usage in certain forms. One verse which had to 
be changed was Mat. 8 : 20. The phrase Jas zorras tienen cavernas ‘the 
foxes have caverns” is unacceptable because of a double meaning, since 
in a number of areas zorra “female fox” (vixen) is the common name for 
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a prostitute, and the use of caverna only made the allusion more vulgar. 
It was decided to use the form los zorros (the masculine form of the same 
basic word, which has no bad connotation) tienen madrigueras (the last 
term is entirely acceptable). 

The verb imputar “to impute” in Romans 4 : 23, 24 was changed to 
contar “to count, to reckon” because the included form puta is the vulgar 
name for a prostitute, and furthermore imputar as a legal term is restricted 
almost entirely to the imputation of evil actions or crimes, and does not 
include the imputation of any positive or morally approved qualities. 

The phrase que... le cerrare sus entrafias ‘who closes his bowels” 
(1 John 3: 17) does not convey the meaning of the original, even though 
it is a literal translation. The substitution of corazén “heart” for entrafias 
“bowels” not only avoids a vulgar meaning, but actually represents the 
meaning of the Greek. 

The verb coger “to take” or “to grasp” is perfectly proper in some 
parts of Latin America, but in other areas it is the term to designate 
sexual intercourse, and apparently this usage is being rapidly extended. 
Hence, whenever possible the committee has endeavored to find some 
better term which would be more expressive in the context and would 
avoid the unfortunate connotations of this term. Accordingly, in such 
a verse as Mat. 7:16 cogense uvas de los espinos “are grapes taken 
from thorn-bushes” is changed to coséchanse uvas de los espinos “are 
grapes harvested from thorn-bushes”. 

In some instances one can avoid a wrong connotation simply by the 
change of the form of a word. For example, in Revelation 1 : 13 the use 
of los pechos means “the breasts’, while the substitute of the singular 
el pecho, meaning “the chest”, carries no improper connotations. 


Changes Dictated by Historical Accuracy 


Certain changes in words are made in order that the phrase may 
be historically accurate in terms of the present meanings of the words. 
The Reina-Valera Version now has the phrase Poncio Pilato presidente 
“Pontius Pilate president” (Mat. 27:2). The word presidente (which in 
Spanish has more or less the same value as in English) is obviously 
out of place, for in no sense of the term was Pontius Pilate elected to 
his office. The more correct word is gobernador “governor”. 

In Matthew 17:25 the Reina-Valera Version has censo, a straight 
borrowing from the Greek. But the word censo is used almost entirely 
in the sense of census and should be changed for impuestos “tribute” 
or “taxes”. 

Throughout the Gospels the Reina-Valera Version uses barco ‘‘ship”, 
but this term is used for the most part to identify large vessels, and 
would not be correct as applied to the relatively small fishing boats on 
the Lake of Galilee. Hence, the committee is now using barca, another 
form of the same word, but one which designates a smaller type of craft. 


Obsolescent Usage 
Of course, a high percentage of the changes suggested under the 
various headings could be classed as based upon obsolescent usage, for 
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any change in the lexical values of a language depend upon historical 
developments, by which one form becomes obsolescent in a particular 
type of usage and another form takes its place in current speech. How- 
ever, there are certain expressions which seem particularly “old- 
fashioned”. In Mat. 6:1 the phrase no tendreis merced literally “you | 
will not have grace’ (or ““mercy”) is not the meaning of the passage. 
In olden times this type of idiom was quite proper, but the modern 
equivalent is no tendreis recompensa “you will have no reward”. ‘ 
There are a number of quite obsolescent grammatical forms in the | 
Reina-Valera and these are being changed, e.g. priesa “haste” (Luke | 
1:39) has become prisa; and rompido “broken” (Dan. 5:28) will be 
changed to roto. ) 


Transliterated Words } 


The Reina-Valera Version makes use of a number of transliterated } F 
words, when it could just as well employ Spanish equivalents. For 
example, in Luke 21 : 1 the word gazofilacio is a transliterated borrowing 
of the Greek term, and it is practically unknown. The proper translation 
should be /a arca de las ofrendas, literally ‘the ark of the offerings”, 
but equivalent to English “treasury’’. 

In John 19: 13 the borrowed word Lithdstrotos from the Greek term | 
meaning “Pavement” is quite unintelligible to the average reader. An / 
adequate equivalent is to be found in the Spanish word Enlosado, which 
identifies accurately the type of paving with fitted stones. 

The word Raca (Mat. 5:22) has always been a source of confusion 
and misunderstanding. In some areas of Latin America it is a very 
vulgar term, and in other regions it is simply unknown outside of the 
Bible. Hence, the committee changed the word to necio, meaning “fool”, 
but a term which would fit properly into the series of three terms, which 
from their context imply three gradations of anger and ill-will. 


Ambiguous Forms in Spanish 

All languages possess ambiguous forms, and certainly Spanish is 
no exception, despite the tendency to make distinctions by means of 
some arbitrary rules of accentuation. In Mark 10:52 the expression 
Ve, tu fe te ha salvado is generally interpreted by people as meaning “See, 
your faith has saved you”, for in this context Jesus is speaking to a 
blind man. The form ve is the singular familiar imperative of both the 
verbs ir “go” and ver ‘see’. And Reina-Valera intended the form as I 
a translation of the Greek hupage. Hence, the form vete is employed 
in the revision, and this reflexive form (though it is not reflexive in 
meaning) makes it quite clear that the meaning of the verse is “to go”. 
However, the same parallel phrase in Luke 18: 42 is not changed, for 
in this instance the Greek reads anablepson which means “'see”’. 

Arbitrary diacritical marks which do not reflect differences in 
pronunciation are not adequate guides for distinctions in meaning. In 
Spanish certain preterite forms of the verbs ser “to be” and ir “to go” 
are distinguished by the occurrence or lack of accents, but these accents 
do not in any way alter the pronunciation, except perhaps in certain 
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very restricted contexts. In Rev. 4:2 the phrase yo fui en Espiritu is 
generally interpreted as “I went in the Spirit’. This interpretation rests 
upon the impression obtained from the variety of events which seem to 
take place in very distant regions. The Greek verb is egenomén, which 
means “I became”, but it is not easily translated into Spanish. The 
closest equivalent which the committee was able to discover is me hallé, 
literally, “I found myself", but it is generally equivalent to the English 
phrases “I came to” or “I became”. 


Consistency in Words and Parallel Passages 
The translators Reina and Valera apparently gave much greater 
consideration to stylistic variety than to consistency with the Greek 
original. As a result in any harmony of the Synoptic Gospels based on 
the Reina-Valera Version the problems are multiplied entirely out of 
proportion to what they are in the Greek. At times one would get the 
impression that the authors purposely attempted to use different words 
in order to give variety and to avoid what they may have regarded as 
monotony on the part of the Gospel writers. For example, in the matter 
of the containers which were used to collect the food left over after the 
feeding of the four thousand and the five thousand, the Greek text is 
quite explicit and consistent in the distinctions made, but the Reina- 
Valera text interchanges the words and adds others. In the translation 
of Greek luchnos “lamp” the Reina-Valera version has candil “candle”, 
antorcha “torch”, or lampara “lamp” in a quite inconsistent manner. 
Such matters as the consistent usage of certain words may seem like 
very small details in comparison with the recognized grandeur of the 
style and general adequacy of the version, and yet close attention must 
be paid to such details if one is to produce an accurate and satisfactory 
translation. Beauty of literary form must be sought in any translation 
which is to win the enthusiastic acceptance of the people, but if one is 
called upon to sacrifice beauty or faithfulness of rendering, one must 
abide by fidelity to the truth and look to the majesty of the message 
to provide the essential sublimity of form which will appeal to the 
hearts of men. 
E. A. N. 


The Reader’s Corner’ 


From the Bishop of Nyasaland: 

I have received the July 1950 issue of The Bible Translator, and I 
should like, if I may without presumption, to say how completely I am 
in agreement with the main contention of the article “Translation or 
Paraphrase”’. The one aim of a translator of the Bible into a primitive 
tongue is to convey as much of the meaning of the original words as its 
structure and vocabulary will bear, and if he can best achieve this by 


1 The editors welcome comments from the readers of The Bible Translator. Significant 
suggestions, additional comments, or differing opinions will be expressed in ‘““The Reader's 
Corner”. 
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abandoning the ipsissima verba of the writer and substituting others that 
will better convey their sense to the hearer, he is not only free, but, 
I would say, he ought to do so. It is as true in translating as in anything 
else that “The letter killeth, the Spirit maketh alive’, and I think 
translators in the past (and perhaps in the present too) have all un- 
wittingly deprived their converts of at least part of the meaning of 
the Scriptures by their very fidelity to the actual words. 

I would, indeed, go further than the article and extend the range 
within which paraphrase is allowable and even necessary beyond the 
limits there set down. I would say that in translating St. Paul for instance 
into a relatively primitive language such as Chinyanja, with which I 
am at present most concerned, the very richness of his thought and 
vocabulary often makes it impossible to convey his meaning by any 
literal translation. The right words do not exist, and the attempt to 
force other words to bear in one particular context a meaning that they 
never bear in ordinary conversation is fraught with the danger of 
unintelligibility. May I give one or two instances that I came across 
when two or three years ago I was revising our Lake Chinyanja Version 
of the New Testament for reprinting. 

1. Romans 13:5, “Not only for wrath but also for conscience’s 
sake”. The old version ran, “Not only because of being angry but 
because of the court in the heart’, as nearly literal a translation as 
is possible in Chinyanja, but to the average man on the mat entirely 
meaningless. I emended it to read, “Not only because of fearing his 
anger, but because your own heart also warns you”, admittedly a very 
free paraphrase, but I think it does convey some at least of the meaning 
of St. Paul in a way the man on the mat might grasp. 

2. Romans 11 : 33, “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God”. This ran in the old version, ““O the deep place 
(or the “good dinner”, for the word used has both meanings and the 
latter is the more common) of the property of the knowledge...", again 
a literal translation but by no means self-explanatory. It was emended 
to “O the wonder of the knowledge...’ admittedly again a jejune version 
of St. Paul's vivid phrase, but I think capable of producing something 
of the effect he aimed at in the mind of the hearer. 

3. 2 Cor. 4:4, “The god of this world hath blinded..."’. This again 
was literally translated, “the god of this time..."". I had often wondered 
as I read the words year by year in the epistle for St. Matthew's Day 
whether the word “god” could possibly have any other meaning for my 
Bantu hearers, who are not polytheists, but God the creator; and it so 
happened that one day when I was considering the passage one of 
my African priests came to see me. I asked him to read it and tell me 
who was the god referred to; and without a moment's hesitation he 
replied God himself of course. When I told him that it was Satan, he 
gave a long exclamation, “I never knew that’. So in the revised version 
I boldly put Satan, with whom my Christians are only too familiar. 

I realize, of course, that there is also a danger in such paraphrasing, 
for words only increase their connotation by being used in ever widening 
contexts, and that for instance the Chinyanja word “property” of the 
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second passage can only acquire the metaphorical meaning of riches in 
St. Paul's sense by being used in a context where its original meaning 
clearly does not apply. But I would still maintain that a translator's 
first business is to convey the meaning of the original with as little 
distortion as possible, and that therefore a translation of Scripture is 
not the place for adding to the connotation of words unless it is provided 
with a commentary for the use of those who read to themselves, and he 
who reads to others is willing and able to halt in the middle of a passage 
to explain what the words mean. 


From James Lauriault of Peru: 


I disagree with Esther Matteson’s technique of checking the 
translation by having natives retranslate it into Spanish (see The Bible 
Translator, Vol. 2, pp. 38-42). It is good for obvious translation errors. 
But it sadly breaks down where the natives have accepted a wrong 
Spanish word for one of theirs, and consider the two to be reciprocal 
equivalents. I had that situation in Shipibo with the two words “animal” 
and “thank”. I would elicit the Shipibo words yoina and hiraké and 
then turn around and ask another informant (who had not heard me 
give the Spanish words) what these meant in Spanish. He told me 
animal and gracias (English “thanks’’). It was the longest time before 
I finally found out this type of mistake in translation procedure; 
and it was through daily conversation with the people on inconsequential 
topics of everyday life. I found out that these words meant respectively 
“forest creatures used for food” and “it is enough” (cf. polite refusal 
meaning of gracias). The Shipibo will continue making the wrong 
correspondences until they are taught otherwise. I have found out that 
it is very misleading to discuss translation problems from Spanish to 
the native language and back again. It is the best policy to discuss 
meanings in terms of the practical situations, and not to be content 
with one situation but elicit several. The next best policy is to do this 
kind of discussion in Spanish. The worst policy seems to be simply 
retranslating back into Spanish. 
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Magazines for the Translator’ 
W. R. Hutton 


For those translators who are working from the original languages 
there is real importance in using as many magazines dealing with Biblical 
subjects as one can afford or have access to. Even before a dictionary 
is off the press a large number of additions are ready to insert in a 
new edition; witness the nearly seventy pages of Addenda et Corrigenda 
to the latest edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. Many 
of these new meanings appear in print first in magazines. Koehler’s 
Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros lists between fifteen and twenty 
magazines for references while Bauer's Griechisch-Deutsches W6rter- 
buch now appearing refers the user to about fifty magazines in several 
languages. If we wish to keep up as far as possible with the latest inform- 
ation we cannot afford to neglect the current magazines. The Expository 
Times, The Journal of Biblical Literature, The Palestine Exploration 
Quarterly, and The Biblical Archaeologist happen to come to the writer 
and are of much help. Other magazines in English and many in other 
languages may be of as much or even greater help. No one can read all 
the magazines even if he could have access to them, but the more one 
can read the more help he will receive. The writer hopes that it may 
be possible for The Bible Translator to have a digest of such current 
material as one permanent department of the magazine. 

The writer has often found that the great passages of Scripture 
offer less difficulty to the translator than some unimportant passage 
the meaning of which is obscure because some word is still undefined. 
In The Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. 6, 1943, appeared an interesting 
article on 1 Sam. 13: 19-21, from which it appears that the axe should 
be translated as adze and the plowshare of Is. 2:4 and Micah 4:3 
should be axe, while the plowshare of 1 Sam. should be plowpoint, as 
plowshares or coulters were not known in Palestine. So the suggested 
rendering is ‘to sharpen his plowpoint and his axe and his adze and 
his mattock(?). And the price was a pim for the mattocks (or plow- 
points?) and for the axes, and a third of a shekel for sharpening the 
adzes and for setting (or straightening) the goads”’. 

In 1 Sam. 2:21 “nor fields of offerings” becomes, with the help of 
Ugaritic texts found at Ras Shamra, “nor upwelling of the deeps”’ (i.e. 
flowing of springs). Also “silver dross’ of Prov. 26 : 23 becomes “glaze” 
(both from The Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. 8). For 1 Kings 7:21 help 
is given by The Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 1948 for the location 
of the pillars Jachin and Boaz “between the prolonged side-walls of 
the main chamber”. The writer has found descriptions such as those 


1 Important articles in scholarly magazines dealing with exegetical and lexical problems 

of translating can be of great value to the translator, not only for the up-to-date 

character of the findings but also for the stimulating nature of the evidence. However, 

the translator is cautioned against the incorporation of such suggestions into the 

— > Scriptures until the evidence has been generally accepted by Bible 
rs. — 
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of the temple or the tabernacle difficult to translate largely because no 
one seems to know exactly what is meant. 

In The Expository Times, Vol. 53, page 368, it is clearly shown that 
the “images” or “‘sun-pillars’” were incense altars so that the translation 
here and in other places where the Hebrew word occurs can be given 
without hesitation. Archaeology has definitely cleared the meaning as 
the word was found carved on an altar in Palmyra. This information 
appears in the latest Bible Dictionaries but was first published in a 
magazine. 

In 2 Kings 15 : 5 and 2 Chr. 26 : 21 we have the Ras Shamra evidence 
that the ‘several house” in which Azariah the king had to dwell because 
of his leprosy was rather a basement room or even a cellar (Expository 
Times). From the same source we learn that the A.V. of “him that 
rideth upon the heavens” is closer than the R.V. “him that rideth 
through the deserts’ to the correct meaning of the Hebrew, which 
should be “that rideth upon the clouds”. 

There are a number of Hebrew words meaning valley of one sort 
or another, and a study of the Hebrew Dictionary and of Bible 
Dictionaries still left me with a feeling that there was something lacking 
in the definitions for big'ah. Then I ran across a note in The Pal. Ex. 
Fund. Quarterly, 1934, page 45, showing that it means a plain divided 
by a river and at once it became easy to translate many passages. 

In The Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 69, pp. 137-147, cogent 
reasons are given for changing the translation of Jn. 4:9 from “have 
no dealings with” to ‘cannot use anything together with”. In Vol. 68 
of the same Journal appeared a long critical article on the Revised 
Standard Version pointing out some of the virtues and calling attention 
to improvements that can be made. Both aspects of the subject are help- 
ful to translators, one by calling attention to what may be well worth 
copying and the other by showing what to avoid. For instance, for 
1 Cor. 13 the article suggests the translation “this love” to represent 
the articular construction in Greek, for it is not merely love that Paul 
talks about but a particular type of love. The article also calls attention 
to a point made by John Wesley in one of his Standard Sermons that 
in verse 7 of 1 Cor, 13 “bears” and “endures” mean the same thing, 
but the first Greek word can also mean “keep a thing confidential”. 
Wesley says “covers up” and I adopted this for Mikir, but was glad 
to have this approving note, for I had not yet noticed Moffatt’s 
translation. A careful study of such an article with a check-up on one’s 
own translation will be most revealing as to the thought and care 
necessary. 

The last illustration shows that some very fine helps that have 
appeared in books or in papers long ago are sometimes brought to light 
by another article in a current magazine. William Tyndale’s translation 
of Mat. 5: 13, “If the salt has lost its saltness what can be salted there- 
with” was well defended in The Expository Times Vol. 58. A few years 
ago a writer in The Expository Times urged the translation of 1 Cor. 
10:11 “to whom the tribute of the ages has accrued”. This seems to 
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be correct. It is supported by David Smith in his Life and Letters of 
Paul and by Souter's dictionary. 

Even though one has good dictionaries they may point the user to 
the wrong one of several meanings as I think Liddell and Scott does in 
regard to the word for “cover up”, noted above. Abbott-Smith’s 
dictionary sometimes lists a reference under one meaning, although some 
translators at least use a different meaning for the particular context. 

There have been good articles on pots and jugs, musical instruments, 
agricultural instruments, and architectural details. All of these are to 
be valued as they sometimes give us a clue that makes possible the 
finding of the right word in the vernacular for some object. 

From these current magazines we often gain information in regard 
to helpful books that are just appearing. The author trusts that The 
Bible Translator will also be able to find room for reviews of such 
books. The very first number mentioned the new Hebrew-German- 
English dictionary of Koehler now being published. The writer im- 
mediately sent for it and has been pleased to see many references to 
magazines which he had read and marked. 

One more thing should be said in regard to keeping track of what 
one thinks will be useful. A broad-margined Bible like the Centenary 
Edition of the British and Foreign Bible Society in Hebrew or a 
commentary such as the Expositor’s Greek Testament or the American 
Standard Revision in loose-leaf binders and wide margins (published 
by the American Bible Society) will provide a place for references to 
the magazines. Otherwise much will be lost or forgotten and unavail- 
able at translation time. 


Book Reviews 


Theological Wordbook of the Bible, edited by Alan Richardson. CSM 
Press, 1950, 25 shillings: New York, The Macmillan Company, $ 3.50, 
1951. 

Any serious student of the Bible and especially one engaged in the 
work of Bible translation cannot dispense with a sound knowledge of 
Biblical theology. It is obvious that a knowledge of comparative philology 
and of the extra-Biblical history of the words occurring in the sacred 
text is essential, but still more essential is a theological understanding 
of the text itself and of its terminology. What we require of the Bible 
translator above all else is an insight into the shades of theological 
meaning through which the various key-words of the Bible may pass 
in the development of the divine revelation. It is just at this point that 
a book like this under review will prove its value. It is true that, like all 
works of an encyclopedic type, it is somewhat uneven in the value of 
its contents, but the general level of its articles is high and the editor 
is to be congratulated upon the work of his team. The names of the 
contributors are sufficient to guarantee the reliability of the volume. 
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Old Testament scholars like Norman Snaith and Christopher North, 
New Testament scholars like Matthew Black and George Johnston, 
and Biblical theologians like A. M. Ramsey and A. G. Hebert are among 
the authors, while the editor is the well known Anglican scholar and 
theologian, Canon Alan Richardson. The book offers us in a concise 
way a valuable compendium of the results of modern scholarship. 
The team of contributors is drawn from all branches of the Church 
in England except the Roman communion, and yet there is a strong 
unanimity pervading the whole. This is to be accounted for in part 
by the fact that all the Churches turn back to the New Testament for 
the basis of their faith, in part by the general agreement among the 
contributors that Christ is the Lord of Scripture and that the Old and 
the New Testaments alike point to Him, and in part by the concern 
with the Biblical evidence and not with the post-Biblical theological 
developments. Thus even articles on themes like baptism are scrupulously 
fair and give a review of all the available evidence, although at times 
shades of interpretation are bound to come in which betray the author's 
own leanings. Dr. Richardson lays down the basis of procedure in the 
Preface. It is to educe the theological meaning of the key-words of the 
Bible, paying regard to the historical, geographical, archaeological and 
philological details only in so far as they help to elucidate this theological 
meaning. The Hebrew and the Greek words are transliterated into 
English characters and the English text used is the English Revised 
Version. Further, the results of modern scientific criticism of the Bible 
are accepted by all the contributors. Finally, the volume is to be a word- 
book of the Bible and not of the New Testament only. The basis of 
dealing with the Old Testament usage and terminology is to be that it 
is revelation in promise pointing forward to Christ, in whom it finds 
its fulfilment and therefore its abiding meaning. It can be said that all 
the contributors have more or less successfully kept this end in view. 
The whole work is a welcome sign of the times. Since the theological 
revolution which began with Karl Barth, Biblical theology has come into 
its own and the arid fields of scientific criticism are now being allowed 
to provide the sites for the erection of a sound understanding of the 
theological implications of the Biblical testimony. There have been many 
indications in the past two decades that English scholarship, like that 
on the Continent, is concerning itself increasingly with theological as 
distinct from merely critical scholarship, and this book provides yet 
another of these. It does in a small way what the massive and multi- 
volumed Theological Wordbook of the New Testament (edited by 
Gerhard Kittel before the War and now by Gerhard Friedrich) does 
for German-reading scholars. This English book is not to be compared 
with the monumental German work, but many of the articles in the latter 
obviously lie behind the articles in Dr Richardson's venture. For those 
translators who know German the great German Theological Lexicon 
is indispensable, despite its size and cost. For those who do not, the 
work now under review will go far to fill a gap in their equipment. 
Fortunately they can supplement it by the series of monographs entitled 
Kittel Biblical Key-Words, in which Professor J. R. Coates is offering 
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translations of the leading articles in the Kittel Word-Book. So far, 
in this series there are two volumes, translations respectively of the 
articles on Love and The Church. Two more on Sin and Righteousness 
are due shortly. 

To turn to the book itself. Some articles call for special mention. 
Those on “Time” and “Spirit’’ by Professors John Marsh and George 
Johnston respectively are very long compared with the majority of the 
other articles, but the material they contain justifies their size. These 
writers give an able survey of the meanings of ‘eth, chronos, kairos and 
of ruach, pneuma respectively. Dr Marsh makes a bibliographical 
reference to the work of Professor Cullmann on the New Testament 
view of time in Christus und Die Zeit, shortly to be published in English 
translation as Christ and Time, and makes no reference at all to the 
extensive discussion of the Biblical significance of time in Karl Barth's 
Dogmatik, Ill, 2. This is to be regretted as we need a critique of their 
interpretation of the Biblical evidence and of their interpretation of 
eternity. The articles by Dr North on ‘‘Sacrifice’’ and by Dr Snaith 
on “Righteous” and “Grace’’ are very well done, as is also that on 
“Love” by C. E. B. Cranfield. Dr Ramsey has already placed us in his 
debt by a careful and searching investigation of the meaning of the 
word “glory” in Biblical thought and of the significance of the trans- 
figuration of our Lord (see The Glory of God and the Transfiguration 
of Christ). Here he contributes an article upon “Ascension”, which with 
Dr Richardson's article on ‘Resurrection’ provides a useful analysis 
of the present position of Biblical scholarship on the risen and glorified 
Christ. The article on the “Virgin Birth” by J. K. S. Reid is a most 
valuable little compendium of the Biblical evidence and its significance; 
while, as might be expected, considering his work on this theme, the 
editor provides an able exposition of the Biblical view of “Miracle”. 
Father Hebert's article on “Atone” together with Norman Snaith’s article 
on “Wrath” form useful and complementary additions to the excellent 
article on “Sacrifice” already mentioned. Enough has been said to show 
the value of this book. In every case care is taken to analyze the terms 
used, and the theological discussion keeps close to the word usage. We 
note that Dr Hebert appears to favor the translation of “propitiation” 
in Rom. 3:25 as “mercy seat”, following the suggestion of Professor 
T. W. Manson, and that Dr Snaith rightly interprets the wrath of God 
as a personal attitude of God to sin, making no mention of the view 
of Dr Dodd that the wrath is an impersonal law. 

One could wish that there was a more considerable bibliography at 
the end of the articles. Most are woefully shorn of such references. It 
is true that there are not many English works available in many cases, 
but the fact that Kittel’s Theologisches Wé6rterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament is quoted several times means that other German works 
could also be given as references, and of these there are many which 
provide useful linguistic material, e.g. the Old Testament theologies of 
Kohler and Eichrodt, the New Testament theologies of Stauffer and 
Schlatter and the many excellent monographs on Biblical theology now 
coming from Switzerland, some of them available in French as well as 
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German. All these contain work of value, and it is in many cases evident 
that the contributors have consulted them. 

Our last word, as our first, is one of praise for a noteworthy 
achievement. This is a book that every student of the Scriptures should 
possess. Its price is 25 shillings, but how modest that is beside the cost 
of Kittel’s great work, which already runs to four volumes. 


E. C. Rust. 


The Contributors 


Maurice Leenhardt, of the Paris Missionary Society, translated the New 
Testament into one of the languages of New Caledonia. The present 
article is a translation of certain portions of a somewhat more ex- 
tended treatment published in 1922 in Revue d'Histoire et de 
Philosophie Religieuses. 


Henry ]. Cadbury is Hollis Professor of Divinity and Dexter Lecturer 
on Biblical Literature at Harvard University, and is also a member 
of the American Standard Bible Committee, serving on the New 
Testament Committee for the revision of the American Standard 
Version. 


]. Harold Greenlee, Professor of New Testament at Asbury Seminary 
Wilmore, Kentucky, has recently been on leave in Europe on a 
Fulbright Scholarship to carry on research in connection with 
manuscripts, etc., for the New Testament critical apparatus. 


]. R. Mantey is Professor of New Testament Greek at Northern hein 
Seminary in Chicago, Illinois. 


Otis M. Leal, of the Wycliffe Bible Translators, has been working for 
several years in the Del Valle dialect of Zapotec in southern Mexico. 


T. H. Robinson was for many years Professor of Semitics at University 
College, Cardiff, and is now the Convener of the Old Testament 
-Panel of the new revision of the English Bible. He ia also a member 
of the Translations Committee of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 


W. R. Hutton, a missionary under the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, worked first in Assamese, but later was transferred 
to Mikir, in which he has completed the New Testament and a 
considerable part of the Old Testament. 


E. C. Rust is tutor in Philosophy and Theology at Rawdon College, 
Leeds, and the author of “Christian Understanding of History”. 
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“adultery”, 58 
“agree”, 163 

Allis, Oswald, T., 137 
Alphonse, Efrain, 106 
“altar, right side of the’, 30 
“and”, 36, 131 
“angel”, 35, 39, 109 
“apostle”, 59, 109 
“ascension”, 184 
“ask”, 166 

“atone”, 184 
“authority”, 110 
“axe, 180 


“baptism”, 42, 87 

“baptize”, 57, 166 

“beast’’, 35, 47 

“Beelzebub”, 166 

“believe”, 57, 108, 153 
“believe the gospel’, 35 

Bible preserves language, 91-92 
The Bible Translator, 1 

The Biblical Archaeologist, 180 
Biblical theology, 182 
“birthday”, 59 

Bishop, E. F. F., 31, 124 
Bishop of Nyasaland,. 177 
“bless”, 42 

“blessed”, 133 

“boats”, 125-126 

94 

Book Reviews, 137-142, 182-185 
“bowels”, 72 

“brass”, 115 

“bread”, 25, 62 

“brother”, 102 

“burnt offering’, 59 

Burrows, Millar, 67 

bushel’, 63 


Cadbury, Henry J., 153 
“charger”, 45 

“charity”, 171 

“cheer, be of good”, 133 
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“Christ”, 68 

“Christ of God", 27 

Chronology, 82 

“church”, 69 

“circumcising”, 29 

Coates, J. R., 183 

“coasts”, 11 

Conference of Translators: 
Woudschoten, 7, 57 

“confess”, 163 

“confessing their sins”, 34 

Connectives, 140 

“consideration”, 27 

“conversation”, 45 

Craig, Clarence T., 43 

“cross”, 42, 99 


“dead”, 166, 170 

Dead Sea Scrolls, 75—79 
“Deity”, 94 
“deliberation”, 27 
“demon”, 36, 56, 87, 93, 146-147 
“desert”, 60 

“devil”, 146-147, 166 
“die”, 39 

“disciple”, 109 

Dodd, C. H., 167 
Duality, 102 


“elect”, 59 

“eternal”, 59 

“evil eye”, 59, 66 

“evil spirits’, 83, 93 

The Expository Times, 180 


“faith”, 11, 153, 161 
“fame”, 36, 110 
“fasting”, 88 

father’, 70 

“fever leaves her’, 37 
“field of blood’, 137 
“fishing”, 36 

flesh’, 82, 104 
“forgive”, 57 
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“fornication”, 58 
“fox’’, 99 
“frogs”, 99 
“fulness”, 94 


Friedrich, Gerhard, 183 


Gender, 102 
Genitive, 29 
“glory”, 143, 184 
“goats”, 87 
“God”, 34, 56, 87, 126 
“Godhead”, 94 
“going”, 37 
“Gospel”, 64 
“grace”, 184 
Grammatical problems, 102, 164 
Grant, Frederick C., 117 
Greek: aorist tense, 27, 158, 159 
clauses, 157 
connectives, 131-132 
Greek New Testament: 
how to use, 49-55 
textual differences, 53 
vocabulary and grammar of, 
153-159 
word suffixes in, 159-161 
Greek: Septuagint, 
69, 72, 113, 161 
Greek text: New Testament, 
14, 114, 117-121 
scholarly editions, 54-55 
Textus Receptus, 
6, 43, 44, 51 
Greek Words: 
amen, 64 
diatheke, 162 
pathos, 104 
Green, S. G., 161 
Greenlee, J. Harold, 73, 93, 159 
“greet”, 39 


Handbook to the Grammar of the 
Greek Testament, 161 

“happiness”, 111 

“hardness of heart’, 66 

“hate”, 82 

“healing”, 37 

“heart”, 72 

Hebrew, 67-73, 76, 113-117, 181 


Hebrew Words: 

amen, 70 
“hell”, 171 
“himself”, 35 
“holiness”, 170 
“holy”, 35, 110, 122-124 
“Holy One of God", 36 
“Holy Spirit’, 56, 87, 94, 123 
“hope”, 110 
Horton, A. E., 122 
Hutton, W. R., 180 


“hypocrite”, 58 


Idiomatic phrases, 111 

Idiomatic translation, 138 

Iglesias, Mr. and Mrs., Claudio, 85 

Im, Young Bin, 91 

“intercessor”, 112 

The International Critical 
Commentary, 28, 30 


“Jesus”, 68 

The Journal of Biblical Literature, 
180 

“joy” 104, 111 


Knox, Ronald, 137 

“king”, 61 

“kingdom”, 62 

“kissing”, 87 

Kittel, Gerhard, 183 

Kittel Biblical Key-Words, 183 


Language, esoteric, 108-109 

Lauriault, James, 32, 56, 179 

“law”, 105 

“lawless”, 58 

Leal, Otis M., 164 

“leave”, 25 

“leaven”, 62 

Leenhardt, Maurice, 97, 145 

“leprosy”, 37, 63 

“let”, 45 

Lexical Aids for Students of New 
Testament Greek, 161 

“life”, 73-75 

Literal translation, 32, 132 

“Lord”, 56, 87, 110, 165 

“love”, 47, 82, 153, 157, 181, 184 
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Magazines for the translator, 180 
Mantey, J. R., 161 

Marginal helps, 15 
Matteson, Esther, 38, 179 
Menge, Hermann, 27 
“mercy”, 115 

“mercy seat’, 184 
“Messiah”, 69 

Metonomies, personalizing, 65 
Metzger, B. M., 161 
“mind”, 72 

“miracle”, 111, 184 

Moffat, James, 26 

“money”, 63 

“mystery”, 64 


Netherlands Bible Society, 25 
Nestle, Erwin, 49 

Nestle, Eberhard, 52 

Nida, E. A., 1, 3, 18, 93, 133, 177 


“obey”, 161 

Old Testament quotes in the New 
Testament, 69 

Orthography, 10, 86 


Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 
180 

“parable”, 64 

Parallelism, 141 

Parallel passages, 14 

Paraphrase, 13, 138, 177 

“patience”, 110 

“peace”, 110, 148-149 

“perverse”, 110 

Phair, Frances Noble, 128 

“pilot”, 99 

Plants and Animals, 60, 87, 99 

Plurality, 102 

Possessive relationship, 136 

“praetorium”, 62 

“pray”, 37 

Prepositions, 45, 143 

“prevent”, 12, 45 


“priest”, 37, 59 
“priest, high", 171 
“prince”, 61 


“prison”, 62, 99 
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Pronouns, 83 

Pronouns, gender, 46 

Pronominal reference, 26, 28 

Proofreading, 18-24 

Proper names, transliteration of, 
68 

“propitiation’’, 149-152, 184 

“prophet’’, 34, 59 

“publicans”, 61 

“purification”, 29 

“purify”, 110 


“ransom”, 63 

Reader's Corner, 177 

“received up”, 28 

“redeemer”, 112 

“redemption”, 149-152 

Reference, general, 27 

Reference, specific, 27, 36 

Religious influences among the 
Piros, 41-42 

Religious vocabulary, 171 

“remission”, 171 

“repent”, 39, 56, 138 

“resurrection”, 184 


Revision: 
committee procedure, 169 
investigation of need, 90 
lexical changes, 172 
people to make, 8 
problems of, 3-17 
processes, 16 
reasons for, 4 
Revision of the Bible in Spanish, 
88-90 
Richardson, Alan, 182 
“righteous”, 184 
Robinson, T. H., 113, 167 
Roman Catholics, 
58, 137, 170, 171 
“ruler”, 35 
Rust, E. C., 182-184 
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“sanctify”, 112 

“sanctuary”, 62 

“sandals”, 87 

“Satan”, 166 

“save”, 57 

“Saviour”, 112 

“scales”, 95 

“scribes”, 36 

“seed”, 72 

Semitic background of N.T., 
67, 154 

Seventh Day Adventists, 
38-42, 57, 58 

“sheep”, 87 

“sickness”, 63, 65 

“sign”, 64, 111 

“sin”, 57 

“sister”, 102 

Sloan, G. L. B., 125 

“snow”, 64 

“Son of man”, 65 

“sons of the bridechamber”’, 65 

“Sons of thunder’, 65 

Sopater, 31 

Sosipater, 31 

“soul”, 72, 73-75 

“spirit”, 56, 93, 184 

“spirit of Elijah”, 28-29 

“spirit, sighed in his’, 134 

“spiritual”, 134 

Stephanus, Robert, 49 

“stiffnecked”, 110 

Swellengrebel, J. L., 25 

“synagogue, 36, 62, 69 

Syntax, 11, 32, 157 


“teacher”, 109 

“temple”, 62, 174 

Theological Wordbook of the 
Bible, 182-185 

Theologisches Wé6rterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament (Kittel), 183 

“things”, 29 

Time expressions, 35, 59, 184 

Tischendorf, L. F. K., 51 

“tomb”, 62 

Translation: 
problems, 12 (stylistic), 
113-117, 164 


procedure, 38-42 (Piro), 86, 
106-107, 179 
consistency, 177 
Translator, qualifications of, 116 
Translator’s task, 159 
“treasury”, 63 
Trever, John C., 75 
The Trials of a Translator, 
137-142 
“tribute”, 62 
Twentyman, John H., 88 a 
Tyndale, William, 181 a 


“unclean spirit”, 36, 56, 87 


Verbs, of healing, 165 
ingressive tense, 27 
of motion, 164 5 
passive, 26, 28 

Verkuyl, Gerrit, 80 ae 

Versions: Arabic, Van Dyke, Fo 
124-128 a 
Dutch, Netherlands Bible 
Society, 25 
English, American Standard, 
5, 43-48, 67-73 
English, Basic English, 128 
English, Berkeley, 80-85 
English, Douay, 137 
English, English Revised, 

5, 43-48, 167, 183 

English, King James, 4, 5, 6, 11 
43-48, 67-73, 80, 128, 138, 167 
English, Knox, 137-142 
English, New British, 167 
English, Revised Standard, 
43-48, 67-73, 117-121 

English, Simplified, Mark, 


128-130 
German, Luther, Stuttgarter ry 
Jubilee Bible, 30 


Latin, Vulgate, 46, 114, 138 
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Spanish, Hispano-Americana, 7 
Spanish, Moderna, 7 
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10, 35, 39, 88-90, 168-177 
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Virgin birth, 184 
“visions”, 66 


von Soden, H. K. H., 52-53 


“wash”, 34 

60 

Westcott and Hort, 44, 51 

“wine”, 62 

“word”, 29, 34, 138, 147-148 

Words, abstract terms, 101 
ambiguous forms, 176 
archaic, 88 
connotation, 173 
connotation, vulgar, 14, 174 
denotation, 173 
generic terms, 100 
geographical, 60 
inadequately translated in 
English, 161-163 
length, 86 


lexical equivalents, 11, 32-37, 
56-66, 87, 135, 138 
material culture, 62 
metaphors, similes, 95, 112 
new meanings for, 89 
new terms, 111 
non-existing objects, for, 98-100 
obsolescent, 172 
order, 89 
personalities, 109 
physiological idioms, 155 
psychological terms, 66, 103 
religious vocabulary, 
110, 166, 171 
social culture, 61 
supernatural beings, 56, 87 
transliterated, 176 
without meaning, 145-146 
“worship”, 110 
“wrath”, 184 
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Lunda, 122 Shipibo, 32-37, 56-66, 
Chinyanja, 178 Luvale, 95, 122-124 179 
Cuna, 85 Spanish, 38-42, 88-90, 
Malay, 25 168-177 
Dutch, 25, 26 Marshallese, 95 Syriac, 114 
Maré, 99 
French, 101 Mikir, 181 Valiente, 11, 106-112 
Houailou, 148 Navaho, 95 Zapotec, 164-166 
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